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Hotes. 


EDWARD WALPOLE THE POET. 
Amongst the papers of Maurice Johnson the an- 
tiquary is the following letter of Edward Walpole 
the poet, to which I have ventured to add some 
notes, by way of explanation. Edward Walpole 
the poet was the only son of John Walpole, of 
Dunston, in Lincolnshire, who was a nephew of Sir 
John Walpole, of Pinchbeck, in Lincolnshire, whom 
Sir Joseph Williamson describes, in his Note Book, 
as “a man of good parts, but maddish and a Pa- 
ist.” He died in Gloucester Street, Red Lion 
ions, April 21, 1740, aged thirty-seven, and was 
buried at Old St. Pancras’. His will is dated 
April 22, 1740, and was proved in P. C. C., 
y 7, 1740. There is no date to the letter, but 
it was written after February 12, 1725-6, and 
before August 9, 1733; neither is the letter 
addressed to any one by name, but beyond dispute 
it evidently was written to Maurice Johnson, the 
founder of the Gentlemen’s Society, Spalding, of 
which society Edward Walpole became a member 
in 1733. 
“Sr.—I am quite asham’d, not having ye happiness of 
being known to you, to give you ye trouble of these, bu 
understanding by Mr. Ravenscroft* that you knew a | 


great deal of ye antiquity of our family, and having some 











* Mr. John Ravenscroft, of Wykeham, near Spalding. 
He, like the Walpoles of Pinchbeck, was a Roman Catho- 
lic. He was buried at South Luffenham, co. Rutland, | 
April 9, 1743. 


thoughts of making out a pedig 


», makes me apply to 
you to beg ye favour of your assistance in it, that you 
would be so kind as to look over what old writings or re- 
cords you have att Pinchbeck or Spa'ding to find out 
when ye family first settled there, and when ye division 
of ye two families of Norfolk and Lincolnshire happened. 
What descents and marriages have been in ye family, etc. 
If you could give me any insight into these things I 
should think myself extremely obliged, though I am 
much asham’d to ask such a favour, you having been so 
unhandsomely us’d by one of ye family, and after so long 
a discontinuance of a correspondence which I should be 
extremely ambitious of renewing, and as ye family has 
ye honor of being related* to you should be very proud 
»f waiting on you or yours (if I knew when you was in 
town), and of seeing you att my house. Since Ned Wal- 
pole’s} death ye Doctor} has talked as if he thought me 
liable to give an account of the management of the estate 
during his brother’s minority. I have some loose papers 
of Mr. Walter Johnson’s,§ where I find a great deal of 
money paid to one Mr. Hall about ye years 82 and 83. 
I should be extremely oblig’d if you would tell me who 
ye Mr. Hall was, and on what account it was paid, and 
how often ye leases were renewed (uring ye guardianship, 
and what trouble or charge you may be at in either of 
these things should be very willing to gratify you, with 
many thanks for ye favour—who am, Sr, yr most obedient 

humble servt and kinsman, Epw. WALPOLE.” 
Attached to the letter is a seal of red wax, on 
which is the following coat of arms :—1 and 4, Wal- 
pole ancient, with the augmentation of 1646; 2, 
Valpole of Pinchbeck ; 3, Stavely. Over the shield, 
on a label, the motto, “ Dieu et mon Droit” (vide 

G 1101). 
EVERAI 

New Adelphi Chambers, W.C. 


) ealogist, pp. 6 an 


D GRE 


BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 

As “N. & Q.” is the only English periodical, 
except the organs of societies, which is devoted to 
the collection and sifting of historical facts, I hope 
that you, Mr. Editor, will allow to point out 
how a solid basis may be laid for a really national 
work of British biography. Read the records of 
the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, and you will blush 


h 


* The Johnsons of Pinchbeck were related to the 
Pinchbeck Walpoles through the families of Ogle and 
Porter (vide Genealogist, pp. 9-11) 

+ “Ned Walpoie’’—Edward, only son of Sir Edward 
Walpole, of Pinchbeck, Knight (brother of Sir John). 
He died unmarried, Feb. 14, 1725-6, aged sixty, and it is 
to his memory, and to that of his sister Mary Walpole, 
wife of William Smithson, M.D., that the altar-tomb in 
Pinchbeck Church, which bears the capital letters, 
“O.D.8.M.P.G.8.M.D.,” was erected by Dr. 
Smithson. 

t “The Doctor”—William Smithson, M.D. He, Mr. 
John Ravenscroft, and Mrs. Mary Walpole, widow (the 
poet’s mother), were all Roman Catholics, and “ got into 
trouble” in 1715, for their loyalty to the House of Stuart. 

§ “ Mr. Walter Johnson”—grandfather of Maurice 
Johnson the antiquary. He was an attorney at Spalding, 
and is better known as “ Captain Walter Johnson ” (vide 
Genealogist, p. 107). 

“82 and 83”—1682 and 


1683. “Ned Walpole” 


| came of age in 1686. 
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to think how little Englishmen have done for the 
lives of the “ great men” who “ have lived among 
us.” 

First then I would have every man “adorn his 
own Sparta.” Every school, every college in the 
universities, every religious community, every 
literary or scientific society, every town, should 
systematically collect all the works of its members, 
past and present, and all information relating to 
them. In a small way I have for years atet on 
this plan, sending tracts and books which fell into 
my hands to the colleges of the authors, and help- 
ing the researches of those—too few in every com- 
munion and every profession—who have a genuine 
curiosity about the lives and works of their pre- 
decessors. Let it be once known that a religious 
body, or a scientific society, or a town, will value 
and take care of all works which have issued from 
its members, and therefore are a part of its history, 
and booksellers will collect, bookbuyers will pre- 
sent, thousands and tens of thousands of books and 
pamphlets which are yearly destroyed as “ dirt,” 
according to Lord Palmerston’s definition, ¢.¢. as 
“‘ matter in the wrong place.” 

Secondly, each and all the bodies named above 
ought to issue full registers of their members ; in 
the case of towns, of their officers. Round the 
nucleus of such registers notes gather and find 
their way into public libraries. How much, «.g., 
do we owe to the publication of the university 
Graduati, though Oxford has issued no continua- 
tion for a quarter of a century, and though neither 
university begins its printed list before 1659! 
How much will history owe in all time to come to 
Colonel Chester’s Registers of Westminster Abbey ! 

Thirdly, like the Bollandists we should reprint, 
with full annotations, all original memoirs of our 
worthies. Of late years the art of biography seems 
to have been lost, and Thomas Moore and James 
Montgomery require seven or eight volumes for 
the display of their merits. But down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century biographers 
could stint their noble rage within more modest 
limits. All the contemporary lives of Oxford men 
or of Cambridge men, down to 1750, might be 
contained in a moderate row of quartos. Protestant 
Nonconformists (and not only Nonconformists, nor 
only Churchmen), during the last century, have 
sadly taxed our patience by discharging scores of 
sermonizing letters into the lives of their heroes ; but 
their earlier records are less diffuse, and the middle 
of last century may serve as a landmark in their 
case also. Why will they not give us, edited in the 
loyal fashion of the Early English Text Society, 
the original memoirs used by Calamy? Why does 
not Oxford publish the documents furnished to 
John Walker? Much as I admire the research of 
Mr. Tyerman, I should prefer to his Life of 
Wesley an edition of Wesley’s Journal, with notes 
like Mr. Crossley’s on Worthington’s Diary, 





printed at the Clarendon Press. Considering what 
John Wesley was and did, it is surely a disgrace 
to us that, for a hundred educated men who are 
familiar with Boswell’s Johnson, there is not one 
who has read Wesley’s Journal, which takes us 
not into one little clique, but into every region of 
society in every part of the kingdom. 

Fourthly, the great libraries can do very much 
by printing catalogues—chronological with alpha- 
betical indexes—of their treasures and calendars 
of their MSS. English history has of late been 
re-written in the calendars of State Papers, and all 
owners of MSS. may have such calendars made for 
them at the public expense. How many collections 
—Tanner, Kennett, Baker, Wood, Hearne, Cole— 
ought to be printed almost as they stand ! 

Fifthly, the great standard works, Wood’s Athena, 
Ward’s Gresham Professors, Strype, Kennett (a 
second volume of the Register and Chronicle has 
been ready for the press some 150 years !), Fuller’s 
Worthies, Tanner, Calamy, Dodd, Sam. Clarke 
(both series), should be edited in a convenient 
form with all appliances of notes and index. Many 
of these books are to be found enriched with 
additions by the authors or other scholars ; all 
such annotated copies should be laid under con- 
tribution. 

Sixthly, the aim should be completeness. Great 
names, like Bacon, should not be allowed to 
engross an extravagant number of pages, but 
abundant references to authorities should be given. 
Many hundreds of names might be admitted, for 
each of which a very few lines would suffice. The 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch and German Biographical 
Dictionaries (this last but lately begun) would 
supply many useful hints to the editors. The 
great enemy to be guarded against would be 
rhetoric—the rhetoric of magazines and news- 
papers ; the great end to be pursued, the plain 
statement of the whole evidence. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





FOLK-LORE. 


Rusu-BEaRinc.—The following notes I have 
culled from the Penrith Observer of June 27, 
1876, will, I think, interest your readers. It is 
stated Great Musgrave is one of the few places in 
Westmorland, indeed in any county, where the 
custom of rush-bearing is kept up ; and though 
modern innovations have changed the nature of 
the ceremony in several particulars, there being 
no rushes used, for instance, the ancient name is 
still retained. On June 28, 1876, was celebrated 
the annual festival. The rush-bearers, fourteen 
girls, gaily dressed in light attire, congregated 
near the residence of a gentleman who takes an 
interest in the old usage, where they were joined 
by a brass band. When in procession the children 
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carried upon their heads bright floral designs. 
The company afterwards attended divine service 
in the parish church, where a sermon suited to the 
occasion was preached. Service concluded, the 
“rushes” were hung up in the church, there to 
remain until the next anniversary. Afterwards 
the procession was re-formed, and the company 
proceeded to a room in the village, where the 
children were supplied with cakes and wine, and 
presented with books, the band meanwhile playing 
merry tunes. This concluded the public display 
in connexion with the rush-bearing. In another 
part of the village sports were held. 
Wituiam Anprews, F.R.H.S. 
Caughey Street, Hull. 


Sr. Mark’s Eve.—On this anniversary ash 
riddling or ash shifting used to be performed in 
and about Whitby :— 

“On St. Mark's Eve the ashes are riddled, or sifted, 
on the hearth, for the purpose of marking any fancied 
impression they may have received before morning. 
Should any one of the family be destined to die within 
the year, the shoes of the individual will be traced on 
the ashes; and many a mischievous wight, says Grose, 
has made his companion miserable by coming down 
stairs and marking the ashes with the shoe of one of the 
party. What has survived of this custom seems more 
common in our country places where the fire burns on 
the hearth.” 

Ep. D. 


Biackxsirp’s Days.—The 30th and 3lst of 
January, and the Ist of February, are called, in 
the neighbourhood of Brescia, “I giorni della 
merla,” the blackbird’s days; and the story goes 
that this bird, whose original colour was white, 
became black because one year these three days 
were so cold that he had to take refuge in a chim- 
ney. CHARLES SWAINSON. 

Highhurst Wood. 


Tue OrpveR oF Baptism In Boy anp GirL.— 
The belief prevails still in some parts of the 
Perthshire highlands, that when a boy and girl 
are presented for baptism, the parents must be 
particular to let the boy be christened before the 
girl, otherwise the boy will grow up in life without 
a beard. An instance of this occurs to my recol- 
lection: Donald McNaughton and _ Isabella 
Stewart, in Strath Tay, were, by a mistake, re- 
versed in the presenting for baptism. The con- 
sequence usually attributed ensued in after life. 
The boy grew up without a hair on his chin, while 
the lassie grew to a woman, but with such a beard 
that she had regularly to keep it under. H. J 


Drowntnc.—Early in December a young cord- 
wainer, named Llewellyn, disappeared at Dudley. 
He went home drunk, and after a “few words” 
with his sweetheart he jumped into a pool. When 
in the middle he was heard to cry for help. The 
same night, and subsequently, the pool was, and 





has been, dragged, but without success. Popular 
belief is divided, some contending that the drags 
have not penetrated the mud at the bottom, whilst 
others maintain that Llewellyn swam across the 
pool and “bolted.” This division of belief has 
revealed some curious superstitions respecting 
drowned bodies. A loaf containing quicksilver 
has been floated without success ; and the services 
of a “wise woman” have been obtained, and 
arrangements have been entered into whereby a 
jury of twelve young women, presided over by 
the “‘ wise woman,” has been impanelled in order 
to try and “charm” the body to the top of the 
pool. J. Porrer Briscoe. 
Nottingham. 


Soap.—The superstition as to soap slipping out 
of the hand is widely spread; I give an instance 
that came under my own notice. A woman in 
the Highlands, named Kate Elshender, Anglic? 
Alexander, went to a quarry hole to wash her 
clothes. As she passed the village shop she went 
in and bought half a pound of soap, and pro- 
ceeded to wash ; the soap slipped out of her hands, 
and she went back and bought another half 
pound. The shopkeeper warned her to be careful, 
remembering the old superstition, but she laughed 
and went off again. It again slipped from her 
hands, and she returned for a third half pound of 
soap. This time the old woman in the shop was 
thoroughly frightened, and begged and prayed 
her not to go back again ; but she would go, in 
spite of everything that could be said to her. 
Shortly after the old woman, being quite unable 
to rest in her shop, went away to the quarry. She 
found no one there, and the clothes lying on the 
side of the hole. She gave the alarm, and, on search 
being made, the said Kate Elshender was dis- 
covered, drowned, at the bottom of the quarry 
hole. J. H. 


Harvest WeaTtHER Sicns.—It is considered 
in Derbyshire a good sign of a fine harvest time 
if bright yellow frogs are to be seen now and then. 
At this season, if the farm dogs are very sick fora 
day or two, bad weather for harvest is coming on. 

Tos, Ratcuirre. 


Tae Weartuer.—There is a belief very com- 
mon and deeply rooted in this part, that from 
whatever quarter the wind may blow on old St. 
Martin’s Eve (Martlemas), the 22nd November, 
there it will remain for the three ensuing months, 
the changes, if any, only lasting for a few days at 
the most. THomas RatcLirFE. 

Worksop. ? 





BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
I beg to send some bibliographical notes to 
supplement Bis. Cur.’s interesting communica- 
tion :— 
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I. FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 


Husson (H.), La Chatne Traditionnelle. Contes et 
égendes au Point de Vue Mythique. Paris, 1874. S8vo. 
Bullet, Dissertations sur la Mythologie Francoise et sur 
plusicurs points curieux de l'Histoire de Frat ce. Paris, 


1771. 12mo. 
Among others, there is a chapter devoted to the 
Fée Mélusine.” 














} 


| 


“Fées du Mont Jura,” “Fées de la Montagne des 
Vosges,” “ Fées da Dau _ ” (Ja Mythologie, Régnes | 
de l’Air et de la Terre. aditions Populaires recueillies 
principalement dans ha Fran he-Comté, le Lyonnais, la 
Bresse et le Bugey Par Désiré M onnier et 
Vingtrinier. Paris, 1854. S8vo.). 

L’Histoire de Meélusine nouvellement rim 
Troyes, Jacques Oudot, (About | to. 

Histoire de Melusine, Princesse de Lusignt an, avec 
I Histoire de Geoffroy, surnomm la Grand’ Dent. Par 
Nodot, précédée d'une Introduction eur l'Origine de la 
Légende de Melusive. Niort, 1876. 8vo. 

Mélusine.—Geffroy & la Grand Dent, Légendes 
Poitevines. Par J. Babinet. Poitiers, 1850. 8&vo. 

Mélusine. Par Jehan d'Arras. Nouvelle dition, 
conforme & celle de 1478, revue et corrigée. Avec une 
Préface par M. Ch. Brunet ris, 1854. 16mo. 

Melusine, Poeme relatif A cette Fée Poitevine, composé 
dans le XIV°* Siecle. Par Couldrette, publié pour la 
premiére fois d'aprés les Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
f ypériale, par Francisque Michel. Niort, 1854. 8vo. 

Bekker (B.), Le Monde Enchanté. Amsterdam, 1694. 
4 vols. 12mo. 

Saintine (X. B.), La Mythologie du Rhin. Paris, 
862. 8vo. Ww 


Dendy ( W. C.), Surgeon. Philosophy of Mystery (on 
Ghosts, Phar tas sies, Spectral Illusions, Fairy Mythology, 
Dem nology, Dreams, Somnambulism, &c.). 1841. 8vo. 
CARICATURES. 

Nationale C 


Il. 
Assen red 


Lireux (Aug.), mmique. Illus- 
rée par Cham. Paris, Lévy,1850. Large 8vo. 

Het groote Tafercel des . wuasheid, vertoonende de 
opkomft, voortgang en ondergang der actic, Bubbel en 


Windnegotie, in Vrankryk, Engeland, en de Nederlanden, 


gepleegt, in den Jaare, 1720. 4to. Caricatures on Law 
and his system. 

Wright (Thomas), Histoire de la Caricature et du 
Grotesque dans |’ Art,...traduction d’Octave Sachot, avec 
une Notice par Amédée Pichot. Paris, 1875. 8vo 


Plates. 

Champfieury, Histoire de la Caricature sous la Répub- 
lique, Empire, et la Restauration. Paris, Dentu, no 
date. 12mo. 

Touchatout, Histoire de 
les Temps les plus reculés jusq 

Large 8vo. 


hg sse, avec le concours d 
etit, Robida, &e P aris, 1872 

Touchatout, Histoire tintamaresque de Napoléon III. 
Paris, 1874. 4to. Numerous caricatures. 

“ Touchatout” L. Bienvenu. 

An Illustrative Key to the Political Sketches of H. B., 


ym No. 1 to No. 600. 1841. 8vo. 
Huart (L.), Messieurs les Cos saques, Relation Chari- 


France tintamaresque, depuis 
a nos Jours, Illustrée 
Draner, Gill, Hadol, Le 


is the pse¢ udony m of 


fri 





varique, Comique et surtout Véridique des hauts Faits | 
des dg en Orfent. Paris, Lecou, 1854. 12mo. 100 | 
caricatures by Cham (Vicomte de Noé). 

Napoleon III., from the Popular Caricatures of the 
last Thirty Years; and J. M. Haswell’s Story of his Life, 
with many most telling reproductions of half-forgotten 
pictorial skits. Hotten, 1865. 8vo. 

Musée Dantan, Galerie des Charges et Croquis des 


Célébrités de I’Epoque, avec Texte Explicatif ct Bio- 
graphique. Paris, Delloye, 1839. Svo. 100 caricatures, 

Paracelsus, Expositio vera harum imaginum olim 
| Nurembergee repertarum, ex fundatissimo vere Magia 
vaticinio deducte. Per D. Doctorem Theophrastum 
Peracelsum. Anno 1570. Small 8vo. Numerous wood 
engravings, caricatures against the Pope. 

F. Pouy, Recherches sur les Almanachs et Calendrierg 
Historiés, Artistiques, 4 Estampes, 4 Vignettes, 4 Carica- 
tures, &e., ] rincipal ement du XVI* au XI X°* Siécle, avec 
notices sur les A!manachs divers, notamment 4 |’ £p< que 
de la Révolution. Amiens, 1874. 8vo. 

I have also ready a rather extensive list of books 
on Freemasons ; but I must not anticipate Bie. 
Cur. I would rather, if suitable to “N. & Q.” 
give some day bibliographical notes on books of 
folk-lore, proverbs, and popular sayings 

May I add that I have unusual opportunities of 
getting all the books I mention, when I do not 
possess two copies of them, and that I should be 
very glad to procure those that would suit any 
correspondent of “N. & Q.”? 

Henri GAUSSERON, 


Ayr Academy. 





IniT1AL Names.—A good deal of time is some- 
times lost in making out the names of persons who 
are only indicated by a couple of letters. This 
was very much the fashion in the political and 
polemical writings of the last century. The Royal 
Register, in nine volumes, 1778-84, is a good ex- 
ample. There are, of course, many well-known 
names, which, given the date, are easily recog- 
nized. Thus, the D——e of W n is at once 
known to be the Duke of Wharton in the time of 
George I., and the Duke of Wellington in that of 
George IV. I recently found a ballad ending 
thus :— 

** Fool on, Fool on, for Life at best 
Is but half bred ‘twixt cry and jest, 
As chance, not reason’s ruling ; 
To chance we owe our Rights and Wrongs, 
To chance I dedicate these Songs, 
A ballad eed Wg 


G. 





Now many readers would say at once those three 
letters stand for George Augustus Sala ; but the 
readers of a future generation will ask, When was 
the ballad printed | for they will say that the 
letters “G, A. 8.” in 1772 stood as surely for 
George Alexander Stevens, as they did in 1872 for 
George Augustus Sala. My purpose now is to 


| mention a fact, the knowledge of which may per- 


haps save some time and ‘trouble. Not unfre- 
quently these initial names are inverted, and when 
this is the case the difficulty of deciphering is 
greatly increased. As an example, I may mention 
that very singular poem, by Dr. Evans, The 
Apparition, published in 1710, as a satire upon 
Tindal’s Rights of the Church. In this poem, which 


| consists mainly of conversations between Satan 
and Tindal, the name of Tindal is, of course, not 
‘ 
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given, nor yet is it mentioned under the usu: ul dis- field, the same is one of these at the sea in a navie of 





l. The name is throughout printed | ‘ 
L——t. In order to increase the confusion, this 
inversion is not in all cases employed ; for whilst | 
Tindal is converted into L——t, Garth into 
H——g, and Oxford into D——»o, Toland, Col- 
lins, and Asgill are expeeaens by T——d, C —8, 
and A——l. When Satan is represented as he Wing 
determined to pay a visit to Dr. Tindal, he says, 
“Quick toS——S A--— to L——+t I will fly” 
1 line in which, without such a key, it is difficult 
to recognize, “ Quick to All Souls to Tindal I will 
fly.” When, therefore, a _— r fails to make out | 
an initial name, he may not unfrequently read it 
correctly by trying it in its inverted form. 


EDWARD SOLLY. 


gui ise of T 





Sutton, Surrey 


A Fatse Quantiry.—In Mr. George Otto Tre- 
velyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, there 
is an account of how, once upon a time, Lord 
Brougham foolishly maintained that it | was coubt- 
ful whether the name of the Greek trag 
Euripides or Euripide s: “Tt was Euri ip ides in his 
Ainsworth. There was, he said, no authority 
either way” (ii. 256). This was, of course, a 
strange mistake, as we m: Ly hope I word Macaulay 
convinced him ere the conversation came to an 
end. WhenI read the account of it I was away 
from books, and naturally thought that the appeal 
to Ainsworth was a mere blunder, the result of a 
bad memory or a confusion of two words on the 
part of Brougham. To-day I have looked up the 
name at the end of my copy of Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionary. It was published in 1783, and has sundry 
things added “by Thomas Morell, D.D., Rector 
of Buckland, in Hertfordshire, and F.SS.R.& A.” 
To my astonishment I found the mistake, mis- 
print, or whatever it be, as Lord Brougham quoted 
it. Whether Ainsworth is answerable therefor, 
or whether it should be put down to the account 
of his editor, I have here no means of ascertaining. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


C poet was 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Toe Royat Navy.—<As old Lambarde may 
not be within reach of many of ‘the readers of 
“WN. & Q.,” I send an extract from a copy I have 
(of 1598), which shows that in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth the English navy gave at that early 
period promise of its future greatness :— 

“The Navie Royall at Gillingham and Chetham.— 
They be not many (I must confesse, and you may see), 
and therefore in that behalfe nothing answerable either 
to that Navie which fought against Xerxes at Salamis, 
orto nany other Auncient Fleetes of foreigne Kingdomes, 
or of this our owne lland: howbeit, if their swiftnesse 
in sayling, their furie in offending, or force in defending, 
be duly weighed, they shall be founde us farre to passe 





all other in power, as they be inferiour to any in num- 
ber. For looke, what the Armed Hawke is in the aire, 
amongst the fearefull birdes, or what the couragious Lyon 
is on the lande, amongst the cowardly Cattell of the 


common vessels, being able to make havocke, to plume, 

and to pray upon the best of them at her owne pleasure. 
Wi iche speech of mine, if any man shall suspect as 
Hyperbolicall, let him call to minde how often and how 
confidently (of late yeeres) some few of these ships (in- 
ce rtaine of their interteinment) have boorded mighty 
Princes’ Navies of a greate number of saile, and then I 
doub t not but he will chaunge his opinion. 

“ But here againe, forasmuch as it neither standeth 
with my present purpose to depaint her Majestie’s 
praises, neither it lieth at all in my power to set them 
fourth in their true colours (for it rec juireth an Apelles 
to have Alexander well counterfaited), I will conteine 
n — within these narrowe termes, and tell you the 
names of these ships, that at one time or other doe 


_ 1 re. 
“ Estate of the Navie Royall, December, 1596 :— 
Elizabeth Jonas. Ayde. 


The Crane. 
Quittaunce. 
Aunswere. 

Advantage. 


Tryumph. 

W hite Be ire. 
Merhonora. 
The Victorie. 


Arke Rawliegh. Tiegre. 
Dew Repulse. Tramontane, 
The Garlande. Scowte. 
Wast Spyte. Achates. 


Mary Rose. (gj tally Bonavolia, 
The Hope. Rowe- )Gally Mercury. 
Sonaduenture. Boates, ) Brygandine. 
The Lion. Frigate. 

Non Pareille The Charles. 

Vantgarde. The Moone. 

Rainbowe. Aduice. 

Defiaunce. Spye. 


Dreadnaught. Marlion. 
Swiftsure. Sunne. 
Antelope. Cygnet. 


( George Hoy. 
?| Prymerose Hoy. 


Swallowe. 
Foresight. 
Adventure. 
** Among all these (as you see) there is but one that 
beareth Her Majestie’s name, and yet all these hath she, 
- the beginning of her happy reigne over us, either 
wholy built upon the stockes or newly re-edified upon the 
Her Highness also knowing right well 


Hoyes 


olde moaldes. 
that— 
‘Non minor est virtus, quam querere parta tueri.’ 
* Like vertue it is to save that is got 
As to get the thing that earst she had not.’’ 
A. A, 
Pitlochry. 
“Fromp” : “Frampoip” : “Srane”: “Cant.” — 
“To abash a right worthie man, and make him at his 
wittes ende throu; gh the sodaine and unlooked for frumpe 


given.” —Wilson, Art of Rhethorique, p. 137. 


There seems to be no agreement as to the deriva- 
tion of the word frump. Is it from the It. fromba, 
a sling? If this conjecture be correct, : an “old 
frump ” will be one who flings jibes at or “ slangs” 
others.* 

Richardson connects frump with frampold, 


According to Prof. Latham, an old frump is a “ person 
upon whom jests may be made”; but I rather think it 
means one who makes jests or utters sarcasms upon 
others. Mr. Halliwell gives, s.v., a cross old woman. 
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I conceive rightly. Then if frump be fromba, 
frampold will be frombola. 

“ Flingeth out like a skittish and frampold horse.”— 
Holland, Plutarch, p. 12. 

“He’sa very jealousie man; she leads a very fram- 
pold life with hin.” ~Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2. 

This word frampold we find in the forms fram- 
pul, frample, and frampal, which last form leads 
me to the conjecture that rampallian is properly 
frampallian, 1.¢. fromboliere, a slinger. 

“ Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fustilarian.” 

Henry 1V. (2nd Pt.), ii. 1. 
“ And, bold rampallian-like, swears and drinks hard.” 
New Trick to Cheat the Devil ; cited by Nares. 

To come to the word slang. The Archbishop of 
Dublin, Study of Words (14th ed.), p. 283, says : 
‘** How many of our nouns are indeed unsuspected 
participigs!” It may be that the word slang is one 
of these, and means “ words slang or slung ” (cp. Fr. 
fronde) ; if so, this derivation confirms that of frump 
from fromba. I may add that Mr. Wedgwood con- 
nects slang with the N. slengje, to fling, cast, but 
says nothing of the English word sling. 

Perhaps also the word cant is one of these un- 
suspected participles. In the Lexicon Balatro- 
nicum we find :— 

“Stow your whids, and plant ’em, for the cove of the 
ken can cant "em: you have said enough, the man of the 
house understands you.” 

If to cant means to understand, cant language 
may mean language canned, kenned, or understood 
by the knowing ones. Bs Be Ve 


“Swin”: “Grorr”: “Cxirps.”-—Swin. A 
watercourse or channel for water through the sand. 
Having just noted this word, which seems un- 
known to Halliwell, in the newspaper reports of 
the trial of the eighty-one ton gun on the Essex 
coast, I send it for preservation to the columns 
of “N. & Q.” Possibly it may be known to many, 
who will be able to say how far its use extends. 
Permit me to add two words from the Sussex 
coast, neither of which is in Halliwell or in Mr. 
Parish’s Glossary. 

Gloit, adj. Smooth, glassy in appearance ; 
applied to the sea. 

Clibs,s. Portions of mud, washed bare by the 
sea, projecting through the sand. W. F. R.z 

Worle Vicarage. 


Tae Surname Forses.—There is a Castle 
Forbes in Aberdeen. There is an absurd anecdote 
as to the derivation of the name from For Bess, 
and another from Forbear, from killing a wild 
bear. It is possible that the family were originally 
from Forbes in Bohemia, near Budweis, and 
Trocznow, the birthplace of Ziska. 

R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Junior Garrick Club. 

Worpswortn’s Oricinatity.—As to the line 
from Wordsworth— 





“ The child is father of the man,”’ 
it might pass for original, if Dryden had not ex- 
pressed the same idea in his All for Love :— 
“ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 
Also, in Dryden’s Cock and the Fox, when he 
says :-— 
** The nurse’s legends are for truth received, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believed.” 
There is a passage, too, in Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther— 
“The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man,” 
I find he borrows from Horace :— 
** Alma sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis et celas aliusque et idem 
Nasceris.” 
The oft-quoted expression, “ Another and the 
same,” is found in the Excursion :— 
** By happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy bank, 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same.” 
And in one of his Sonnets— 
t ** The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped, that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropt from an angel's wing,” 
is taken from an Elizabethan poet—Henry Con- 
stable :— 
“ The pen wherwith thou doest so heavenly sing, 
Made of a quill pluckt from an angel’s wing.” 
It is true certain minds think alike, and there- 
fore may express thoughts in a similar manner. 


B. R. 


“Boy Bisnors.”—The following is from an old 
black-letter history of England :— 

“Of this Ethelwulfe it is written, that he was so 
well learned & deuout, that the clerks of the church of 
Winchester did chuse him in his youth to be bishop, 
which function he vndertooke, and was bishop of the 
said see by the space of seuen yeeres before he was king.” 

G. E. Warsoy. 

St. George's Place, Dublin. 


A Butt acatmsst Wics.—Pope Benedict XIII. 
condescended to small things, and waged war 
against the wigs of the clergy. The following is 
an extract from a bull which he published in De- 
cember, 1724 :— 

“ Statuit et mandat ne ullus sacerdos, aut sacris initiatus, 
aut enim clericus prime tonsure, comam, que frontem 
auresque tegat, nutriat, multo minus perucca utatur, sub 
pena, toties quoties transgrediuntur, decem scutorum, 
illico operibus et locis piis applicandorum, necnom incar- 
cerationis totidem dierum.” 

A fine and ten days’ imprisonment for simply 
putting on a jasey! Oh, Ross! Oh, Truefitt! 

H. A. Kenyepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Masonic Heratpry.—Although I am not a 
Freemason, I feel a little interest in the query 
which has been sent me by a friend, and which I 
transmit to your readers for solution. It seems 
that in 1758 a certain portion of the Grand Lodge 
of England separated from the rest and took the 
name of Ancient Masons, and that one Laurence 
Dermott was a leader in this new society. The 
Ancient Masons assumed a certain coat of arms, 
which is the subject of my query. In 1813, the 
two societies effected a reconciliation, and adopted 
aseal containing the arms of the two societies 
impaled. 

The arms of the Ancient Masons (a name which 
I use simply for convenience and without pre- 
judice), as described by Dermott, in his Ahiman 
Rezon, were, “ Quarterly per squares counter- 
changed vert ; in the first quarter azure, a lion 
rampant or; in the second quarter or, an ox 
passant sable ; in the third quarter or, a man with 
hands erect proper, robed crimson and ermine ; in 
the fourth quarter azure, an eagle displayed or.” 

Now, it is evident that this blazon is not well 
made, according to English heraldry. “Quarterly 
per squares” is a new term; and the results of 
following a blind description are to be seen in the 
arms of many Grand Lodges. In reality, the 
“squares” are masons’ squares, and the blazon 
should perhaps be thus : “ Quarterly azure and or, 
four masons’ squares forming a cross voided and 
——, between” the charges in the several quarters. 
So far the shield can be reasonably reconstructed. 
But what can be made of “ squares counterchanged 
vert”? Of course, with a field quarterly azure and 
or, four masons’ squares could be easily and pro- 
perly counterchanged ; but what does the “ vert” 
mean? This was the main query propounded by 
my friend, and I had to confess that I saw no 
answer. “Counterchanged vert” seems to be a 
phrase of insoluble mystery. 

In practice, as is shown by various engravings, 
the four masons’ squares (which are always depicted 
as of one colour, vert) are drawn either distinct, 
forming a cross vert, voided argent, or as a plain 
cross vert, covering the centre of the shield. The 
variations in practice show that engravers have 
found difficulties in reducing the description to 
form. 

Although it is probable that Dermott invented 
the arms, still, as they are used by a large society, 
it may be worth while to suggest that some varia- 
tion be made by (Masonic) authority in the blazon, 
so as to conform to the coat as drawn usually, or 
to such an amended coat as is now desirec. It 





seems as if the whole phrase, “Quarterly per 
squares counterchanged vert,” should be discarded, 
and the field described as azure and or. Then, 
as to the masons’ squares, they can be counter- 
changed, or, if it is desired to keep them vert, they 
can be sodescribed. Inasmuch as a mason’s square 
might be placed in any position, it would be well, 
perhaps, to use a phrase showing that they really 
stand near and parallel to the inner sides of each 
quarter. Again, is it desirable, or even correct, to 
use a charge vert on the azure quarters of the field ? 
Quartered fields are quite unusual, and I cannot 
find any very clear authority as to putting colour 
on colour or metal on metal with such fields, be- 
cause usually the heralds seem to have counter- 
changed the charges. 

My query finally comes to this, and I am sure 
that there are many Masons of high degree capable 
of answering it :—What would be a correct blazon 
of the arms of the Ancient Masons, as now used 
by the united body? Iam assured that even if 
Dermott’s blazon be right (which seems impossible), 
it is not so free from obscurity as to enable artists 
in different places always to produce the same coat 
of arms. A new formula, I am assured, would be 
very serviceable in this country at least. 

W. H. Wuirmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Joun Davies, or Hererorp.—I wish very 
specially to find out a copy of this ancient Worthy’s 
Wit’s Bedlam, where is had Whipping Cheer to 
cure the Mad, &c. (1617). No copy is in the Bri- 
tish Museum, or the Bodleian, or any of our great 
public libraries. This is the only book of Davies's 
that I am without for my collective edition of his 
works in the Chertsey Worthies’ Library, and I 
hope some fellow book-lover may be able to guide 
me to some one who owns the quaint old work, so 
that a transcript may be made. 

ALEXANDER B, Grosarr. 

Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Tue Ink or tHe Monks.-—Some MSS. of the 
fifteenth century still retain the blackness of the 
ink in all its freshness and intensity. Have any 
of those honest old monks left on record their ink 
receipt? I ask this question because so much 
wretchedly poor ink has been sold in England of 
late years. My stationer tells me that the best 
ink is now made in France. If there is any ink 
now made in England, or on the Continent, that is 
pre-eminently the best—ink that a good Benedic- 
tine even would bless—I am sure the maker of it 
deserves the fame of record on the page of 
“N. & Q” . &. 


Pepystan Cottectioy, Camprince.—In this 
Collection— difficult of approach, I know not why 
—vol. i., Collection of Ballads, are these words :— 


CS AL Tt Et ge 
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“ The deserved downfall of a corrupted conscience | 
Degraded from all authority and titles of knighthood | 
censured in the high court of parliament and executed 
at the King’s Bench barre upon the 20 day of | June 
last, 1621 | in the presence of four | Greeat Peeres of the 
kingdome. 

“To the tune of The Humming of the Drone, beg. It 
was my chance of late. 2 woodcuts.” 

Jan any of your readers tell me to whom this 
refers? If to Lord Chancellor Francis Bacon, which 
most approximates to the idea, it was not the 20th 
of June, nor was he executed, except in a meta- 

horical sense ; but a street broadsheet may not 
be exact. W. RenDte. 


Rippetxs or IreELAND.—During King James’s 
time, when he attempted to settle the north of 
Ireland with Presbyterians, three Riddell brothers 
were granted townlands there. One, James, re- 
ceived three townlands in Armagh, for services in 
the army; another brother received a grant 
bordering on Tyrone and Donegal, near Armagh ; 
the other brother settled near the city of Dublin. 
The descendants of these brothers are numerous 
in the United States. Who can give information 
of their Scottish ancestry? Were they from the 
Argyleshire or the Roxburghshire families? 
Tradition connects them with Riddells of Sunart 
and Ardnamurchan. Is there any published 
pedigree of the Irish Riddells?) Any information 
relative to the above-named families will be 
gratefully received by hundreds of Riddells in the 
United States. G. T. Rrppent. 

Bridgton, Maine, U.S. America. 


Tos. Rowianpson.—I have Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7, and 8 of Rowlandson’s Cries of London, pub- 
lished by Ackermanns in 1799; and as I have 
quite failed to obtain any information concerning 
them, I am induced to lay the matter before the 
readers of “N. & Q.” The particulars I am 
anxious to learn are the number of the above Cries 
required to complete the set, where I can obtain 
them, and about what price I should pay. I 
should very much like to know the subject of 
No. 6. J. A. Mason. 


Sir Georce Yonor, Bart.—Sir George Yonge, 
Secretary at War in 1791, was a baronet. When 
did the baronetcy expire? Burke gives no par- 
ticulars. To which branch of the Yonges did 
Sir George belong? He represented Honiton, 
1763-1796. Where was he buried? Should a 
mural tablet to his memory exist anywhere, would 


some friendly hand kindly transcribe it for 
“N. & Q.,” and furnish any anecdotes? Where 
could an extended obituary be found ? 

Procvt. 


“Hers Jony.”—In Campbell’s Lives of thi 
Lord Chancellors, vol. iii. p. 263, some curious 
specimens are given of the written private com- 





munications between King Charles II. and the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and among them this 
occurs : 

“ Chancellor. ‘Is not my Lord Viscount Hereford Lord 
Lieutenant for Herefordshire ? ’ 

** King. ‘ No—for I find by most of the gentlemen of 
that county that he is not at all beloved, and besides I 
thinke the man herd John.’” 

I know that herb was in past days used as a 
prefix to Christian names, and so applied to flowers, 
e.g. “ herb-bennet ” for hemlock, and “ herb-peter” 
for the cowslip ; but herb John I cannot trace, and 
should much like information about it. It was 
apparently a cant phrase in King Charles’s day, 
and meant anything but complimentary. 


We oe oe 


Shinfield Grove. 


Nicno.tas Noru.—In the year 1680 mention is 
made in a certain document of a Nicholas Noel, 
clerk, originally of Guernsey, as being then in 
London, and married. His wife, whose maiden 
name was Margaret Attree, is spoken of as his 
widow in 1699. They had issue a daughter named 
Margaret. She is mentioned at the same period 
as her mother. From her being styled Dame, she 
must have married, and appearing in a deed with- 
out her husband, he must have died previously to 
1699. I wish to know whether this Nicholas 
Noel held any and what living, what was his 
son-in-law’s name, and if he left any issue from 
his marriage with Noel’s daughter. GULEs. 


“Greentu.”—In bk. iv. c. xxx. of Daniel 
Deronda, George Eliot speaks of “the gleams and 
greenth of summer.” Is this word (greenth) a coin- 
age, or, if not, what authority is there for its use! 

Morn. 


Joux Tuomas Situ, Keeper of the Prints, 
Brit. Mus., from 1816 to 1832, announced a history 
of his own life and times, but it was never pub- 
lished. Can Dr. Mackay, who edited his Streets 
of London, or any other correspondent of “N. & Q.,” 
say what has become of the MSS.? Everything 
by Smith is valuable and ought to be published. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“CoMMENDATIONSON WINE,” BY THOMAS WIKES. 
—Thomas Wikes, Canon Regular of St. Augustine, 
of the monastery of Oseney, near Oxford, who 
flourished in 1290, wrote a History of England, 
together with the lives of the abbots of his monas- 
tery, from the year 1066 (which was that of the 
Conquest) to the reign of King Edward I., under the 
titles of The Compendious Chronicle and The Cata- 
logue of the Abbots of Oseney, both of which were 
published by the learned Dr. Gale. Amongst 
other works he wrote a work with the above title. 
Have The History and Commendations, or has either 
of them, been printed? If so, when and by what 
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editor? If not, are the originals, or is either of 
them, extant, and if so, where deposited ? 
Georce Wuire. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


DevowysHirE Kyicnts 1x THE Tower.—In the 
Diary of Henry Machyn, published by the Cam- 
den Society in 1848, there is a record (p. 46) of 
Queen Mary having on Oct. 2, 1553, made eighty- 
four knights, including Sir William Courtenay, 
Sir John Chichester, and Sir John Pollard, all of 
Devonshire. Machyn relates under date April 29, 
1556, that this day was “cared unto the Towre 
Ser Wylliam Courtenay, Ser John Pollard, Ser 
John Chechestur, with dyvers odur.” Can any of 
your readers inform me what was the offence com- 
mitted by Sir William Courtenay, Sir John 
Pollard, Sir John Chichester, and the others who 
with them were carried to the Tower on April 29, 
1556, and where any account of the affair can be 
found ? Devon. 


A Papat Buiu.—Is there not in existence a 
Papal bull, which was issued in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, prohibiting English Catholics from paying 
allegiance to a Protestant sovereign ? and did not 
the English Catholics apply at a later period to the 
Pope for a repeal of this bull, which was refused ? 

CuRISTIANUS. 


Cuartes Wacrer.—Under the date March 28, 
1668, Pepys has a notice in his Diary, when, after 
mentioning two knights who had commanded at 
the Streights, he says :— 

“ And that, above all Englishmen that ever were there, 
there was never any man that behaved himself like poor 
Charles Wager, whom the very Moores do mention with 
tears sometimes.” 

Can you give me any information as to this 
Charles Wager, and also inform me whether the 
Sir Charles Wager who distinguished himself 
against the Spanish Fleet in 1708, and was First 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1733 to 1741, was a 
descendant or relation of his? Mt Ads 


Tae WILL or Peter tHe Great.—Where can 
this document be seen ? A. 8. 


Genera Dunamet.—In what number of the 
Times did an account of General Duhamel’s 
project for the invasion of India appear? I 
thought January 26,1865, but I find not. General 
Duhamel was Russian Ambassador in Persia during 
the Crimean war. Il. 


“Tue Metynge of Doctor Barons and Doctor Powell 
at Paradise Gate, and of theyr communicacion, both 
drawen to Smithfylde fré the Tower. The one burned 
for Heresye, as the Papistes do saye truly, and the other 
quartered for Popery, and all within one houre.” 
(Imprint)—Imprynted at London, at the signe of the 
Hyll, at the West Dore of Paules. By Wyllyam Hill, 
and there to be Sold. 


Can any of your readers give me any informa- 





tion concerning the small tractate in verse, the 

title and imprint of which are as above? It is 

contained in eight leaves. F. 8. 
Durham. 


AUTHORS AND Quotations WANTED :— 
“There will no one do for your sake, I think, 
What I would have done for the least word said. 
I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink, 
Broken it up for your daily bread.” 
Frorence M. W. Peacock. 
* This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel ; 
And the coming of Death is a fearful blow 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel, 
When all that we know, or fee!, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery.” G. W. M. 


Replies. 
DR. JOHNSTONE. 


\ 
aol. 


(5% S. vi. 28 ; 

Dr. James Johnstone was the fourth son of John 
Johnstone, Esq., of Galabank, an ancient branch of 
the Johnstones of Johnstone. He was born at 
Annan, April 14, 1730; received the rudiments of 
education from the Rev. Robert Henry (author of 
the History of Great Britain); studied physic at 
Edinburgh, under Monro, Whytt, Rutherford, &c., 
and at Paris, under Ferrein and Rouelle. He was 
admitted M.D. at Edinburgh at the early age of 
twenty. In 1751 he commenced practice at 
Kidderminster, and it is noted of him that even 
in his first year, being then only twenty-one, his 
fees amounted to 1001. 

It was here that he became acquainted with the 
first Lord Lyttelton, a friendship which continued 
unbroken till the death of the peer in 1773. 
Another of his most valued friends was the Rev. 
J, Orton, of Shrewsbury, who, when he retired 
from that town in 1766, went to reside at Kidder- 
minster to be near his friend Dr. Johnstone. In 
1783 Dr. Johnstone lost his eldest son, Dr. James 
Johnstone, a very talented young man, under very 
painful circumstances, dying, at the age of thirty, 
of jail fever, caught whilst attending the prisoners 
in Worcester Jail. In the same year Dr. John- 
stone lost his old friend, the Rev. Mr. Orton, and 
these two deaths determined him to leave Kidder- 
minster, and settle at Worcester, where he con- 
tinued to practise with unwearied vigour till his 
death, April 28, 1802. By his wife, Hannah 
Crane, he had six sons, of whom one went into the 
church, another became a barrister, a third went 
into the army, and the three others followed theic 
father’s profession ; namely, James, just mentioned, 
who was buried in Worcester Cathedral; Edward, 
M.D., of Edgbaston ; and John, M.D., F.R.S., of 
Birmingham, who died in 1837, perhaps best 
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known as the friend of Dr. S. Parr and editor of 
his works, 

The leading facts of Dr. Johnstone’s life are 
given in Dr. Hutton’s Philosophical Transactions 
Abridged, 1809, vol. xi. p. 211, from notes sup- 
plied by his son John. Brief memoirs of him 
may also be consulted in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1802; the Monthly Magazine, 1802; and 
in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, xix. 82. 

A tolerably perfect list of his writings is given 
by Watt in the Bibliotheca Britannica, ii. 551. 
The following are the titles of his tracts on the 
nerves :— 

1. Essay on the Use of the Ganglions of the Nerves. 
By James Johnstone, M.D. Communicated by the 
Right Rev. Charles [Lyttelton], Lord Bishop of Carlisle, 
and F.R.S. Read May 31, 1764, and printed in Phil. 
Trans. for 1764, vol. liv. p. 177. 

2. History of a Fetus bern with a very Imperfect 
Brain : to which is subjoined a Supplement of the Essay 
on the Use of Ganglions, published in the Phil. Trans. 
for 1764. By James Johnstone, M.D. Read March 5, 
4: ge printed in the Phil. Trans. for 1767, vol. vii. 

. 118. 

: 3. Experiments in Support of the Uses ascribed to 
the Ganglions of the Nerves. By James Jobnstone, 
M.D. Read Feb. 1, 1770, and printed in the Phil. 
Trans. for 1770, vol. lx. p. 30. 

In 1771 Dr. Johnstone republished these essays 
in an enlarged form, under the title of An Essay 
on the Ganglions of the Nerves, Shrewsbury, 8vo. ; 
and again with several other tracts in 1795, under 
the title of Medical Essays and Observations, with 
Disquisitions relating to the Nervous System, 
London, 8vo. 

The pamphlet to which the second Lord Lyttel- 
ton alludes is, no doubt, the second communication 
to the Royal Society, which ends as follows :— 

“ To conclude, the ganglia, respecting their structure, 
may justly be considered as little brains. Respecting 
their uses, ganglions are the origins of the nerves sent 
to organs moved involuntarily, and probably the cause 
or check which hinders our volitions from extending to 
them. 

“In a word, ganglions appear to limit the arbitrary 
power of the soul in the animal economy. 

“ They put it out of our power, by a single volition, to 
stop the motions of our heart, and in one capricious 
instant irrevocably to end our lives; and however in the 
dark we may be, what subordinate agents are substi- 
tuted so uniformly to guide and direct, independent of us, 
our vital and involuntary motions, we must at least 
clearly discern, in the contrivance, the goodness, bound- 
less and unerring wisdom, no less than the power, of our 
adorable Creator! ‘ad impellendum satis, ad docendum 
parum.’” 

It is very questionable if Dr. Johnstone’s rea- 
soning had any real influence on the religious 
views of Lord Lyttelton. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Tae ORIGIN AND SYMBOLISM OF THE CARDINAL’S 
Rep Har: Prerro Gianxone (5" §. iii. 64, 233, 
278, 456 ; iv. 337 ; v. 57, 418.)—In addition to the 





many derivations of the word cardinal which have 
appeared from time to time in “N. & Q.” Tadd 
another, which I have found as a foot-note on 
p. 120, vol. i. of Le Costume du Moyen Age, 
Bruxelles, 1847 :— 

“ L’opinion la plus vraisemblable est celle de Bellarmin. 
Tl dit que les premiers cardinaux étaient les curés ou 
titulaires des paroisses de Rome ; on les appelait ainsi 
parceque, lorsque le pape célébrait la messe, ils se tenaient 
aux carnes ou coins de l'autel [ad cardines altaris]. A 
exemple de ce qui se pratiquait 4 Rome, ce nom de 
cardinal fut donné aux curés de plusieurs villes de 
France. ‘Chaque évéque,’ dit Le Laboureur, ‘avait 
autrefois ses cardinaux, qui étaient les curés de la ville 
capitale de son diocése.’ Ces curés assistaient l'évéque 
lorsqu’il officiait.” 

Mr. Tew, to verify my quotation, might search 
in vain in Acta Conciliorum, for Hardouin, the 
Jesuit, regarded all councils before that of Trent 
as chimerical. De Boze speaks of this extraordi- 
nary man as being “in credulity a child, in 
temerity a youth, and in mental delusion an old 
man.” “E’en Hardouin would not object,” is a 
saying in apology of an historical or chronological 
incident introduced into a treatise against which 
some captious persons take exception. 

Pietro Giannone’s (Petrus Jannonius) History 
of Naples was translated into English by Captain 
James Ogilvie, in 2 vols. fol. 1729-31. Lowndes’s 
Bibliographical Manual calls it “an esteemed 
work.” Brunet, in the Manuel du Libraire, does 
the same of the original edition. It has also been 
translated into French by Desmonceaux, 4 vols. 
4to. Hag., but this translation is not reliable. 

srunet says of it :— 

“Traduction infidéle et mal écrite que Chaudon 
attribue 4 Desmonceaux, et Senebier & l'avocat Bedde- 
volle.”"—See Dictionnaire des Anonymes, No. 7,310. 

D'Israeli, in his notice of The Italian Historians, 
has this to say of Pietro Giannone :— 

“None of these historians, we have seen, published 
their works in their lifetime. I have called them the 
saints of history, rather than the martyrs. One, how- 
ever, had the intrepidity to risk the awful responsibility, 
and he stands forth among the most illustrious and ill- 
fated examples of Historical Martyrdom ! 

“ This great historian is Giannone, whose civil history 
of the kingdom of Naples is remarkable for its profound 
inquiries concerning the civil and ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, the laws and customs of that kingdom. With some 
interruptions from his professional avocations at the 
bar, twenty years were consumed in writing this history. 
Researches on ecclesiastical usurpations, and severe 
strictures on the clergy, are the chief subjects of his bold 
and unreserved pen. These passages, curious, grave, and 
indignant, were afterwards extracted from the history 
by Vernet, and published in a small volume, under the 
title of Anecdotes Ecclésiastiques, 1738. When Giannone 
consulted with a friend on the propriety of publishing 
his history, his critic, in admiring the work, predicted 
the fate of the author. ‘ You have,’ said he, ‘ placed on 
your head a crown of thorns, and of very sharp ones. 
The historian set at nought his own personal repose, and 
in 1723 this elaborate history saw the light. From that 
moment the historian never enjoyed a day of quiet! 
Rome at first attempted to extinguish the author with 
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his work ; all the books were seized on; and copies of 
the first edition are of extreme rarity. To escape the 
fangs of inquisitorial power, the historian of Naples flew 
from Naples on the publication of bis immortal work. 
The fugitive and excommunicated author sought an 
asylum at Vienna, where, though he found no friend in 
the Emperor, Prince Eugene and other nobles became 
his patrons. Forced to quit Vienna, he retired to Venice, 
when a new persecution arose from the jealousy of the 
State inquisitors, who one night landed him on the 
borders of the Pope’s dominions. Escaping unexpectedly 
with his life to Geneva, he was preparing a supplemental 
volume to his celebrated history, when, enticed by a 
treacherous friend to a Catholic village, Giannone was 
arrested by an order of the King of Sardinia; his manu- 
scripts were sent to Rome, and the historian imprisoned 
inafort. It is curious that the imprisoned Giannone 
wrote a vindication of the rights of the King of Sardinia 
against the claims of the Court of Rome. This powerful 
appeal to the feelings of this sovereign was at first 
favourably received ; but, under the secret influence of 
Rome, the Sardinian monarch, on the extraordinary plea 
that he kept Giannone as a prisoner of State that he 
might preserve him from the Papal power, ordered that 
the vindicator of his rights should be more closely con- 
fined than before ; and, for this purpose, transferred his 
State prisoner to the citadel of Turin, where, after twelve 
years of persecution and of agitation, our great historian 
closed his life ! 

“Such was the fate of this historical martyr, whose 
work the Catholic Haym describes as ‘ opera scritta con 
molto fuoco e troppa liberta.’ He hints that this history 
is only paralleled by De Thou’s great work. This Italian 
history will ever be ranked among the most philosophical. 
But, profound as was the masculine genius of Giannone, 
such was his love of fame that he wanted the intrepidity 
requisite to deny himself the delight of giving his history 
to the world, though some of his great predecessors had 
set him a noble and dignified example.” 

J. Le Bovritxier. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 

Tue Termination “zarp” (5@ §. vi. 187.)— 
The termination is not zard, but ard, var. art, ert. 
In such words as bastard, billiard, braggart, dul- 
lard, mazzard, sluggard, the vocable in question 
would seem almost to explain itself. I take it 
that it is about equivalent to “like,” “of the nature 
of,” “somewhat.” In some cases it means “ of,” 
“from,” or “native of” ; as Savoyard, “one from 
Savoy”; Nizard, “one from Nizza,” ic. Nice. 
In geographical names it is probably derived from 
a Celtic word signifying height, high. The ter- 
mination is found in a very large number of sur- 
names, especially in France. I have myself 
compiled a list of quite 3,000 names. In these it 
Is & patronymic ; thus Abelard, Billard, Billiard, 
Gillard, Jobard, Philippart, Stevenard, son of Abel, 
Bill, Gill, Job, Philip, Steven, Will. Conf. also 
Appert, Ballard (Ball), Bayard, Benard (Ben), Bus- 
tard (Bust), Callard, Canard (Can), Clayard (Clay), 
al / . ¢ 4 * 
Coppard (Copp), Costard (Cost), Custard (Cust), 
Dullard (Dull), Edzard, Evezard, Fippard, Geldart, 
Gelert, Grillart (Grill), Grosart, Jonnard (Jon for 
Joan), Killard (Kill), Lollard, Mansard, Mozart, 
Musard (Mus for Thomas), Mustard (Thomas, Mas, 
Mus, dim. Musset ; contrac. Must), Packard 


(Pack), Peckard (Peck), Perchard (Perch), Piffard, 
Pilchard (Pilch), Pinchard (Pinch), Pollard (Pol 
for Paul), Popard (Pop), Punchard (Punch, i.e. Pon- 
tius), Ramard (Ram), Rollard (Roll), Schweigert, 
Skippard (Skipp), Spillard (Spill), Stobart, Stop- 
pard (Stopp), Tilleard, Touchard (Touch), Trench- 
ard (Trench), Vizard. In some names (perhaps 
originally of Dutch origin) the termination becomes 
aert, as Dollaert, Snellaert. Again, in some few 
names it takes the form of hart, which, however, 
must not be confounded with the G. hart, fortis, 
valde ; whence such names as Engelhart, Erhardt, 
Ehrhart (Erard), Gerard, Girard, Leonard, Leo- 
pard, Leotard, Mannhardt (Maynard), inverse of 
Hardtmann, Hardman, Hartman, Neidhart, Nit- 
hard, Nothard (perhaps=valde probus), Reich- 
hardt (Richard). Neither must it be mistaken for 
bert (G. brecht, precht), whence Rodbert, Robert, 
Rupert ; nor with names ending in yard, gard, and 
ward; although it will itself sometimes corrupt to 
yard. It may sometimes corrupt from a name end- 
ing in ar; thus although Millard and Vassard may 
be distinct from Millar and Vassar, on account of 
the tendency to affix d,they would also corrupt from 
the latter. There was no occasion to introduce 
lizard, inasmuch as that word is derived from L. 
lacerta. R. 8. Caarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


I cannot but think that G. is mistaken when he 
expects the termination zard to be the same in all 
the names and things he mentions. To take one 
or two for example. “Lizard point”: Ard is no 
doubt a cape or high point, usually on the coast, 
as Ard-namurch, Ardmore, &c. ; so “ Liz-ard ” is 
high cape. Leighton Buzzard is, according to Tay- 
lor (Words and Places, p. 390), of which derivation 
I believe there is no question, Leighton Beau- 
desert, and, if so, has no zard to answer for. In 
the names of things, lizard is, I presume, from the 
French immediately, lézard, Lat. lacerta, Buz- 
zard is also French busard, Lat. buteo. The names 
of persons are more difficult to trace, from contrac- 
tions, corruptions, or mis-spellings, but it might 
be shown that several of those named by G. have 
no common meaning in their termination zard. 


W. B. A. 


In the instance of Leighton Buzzard, the latter 
word is the corruption of Beaudesert. 
Ep. Marsuatt, 
Oxford. 


Water-ciosets (5 §S. vi. 248, 290.) —We know 
that the works of Duns [ Dunce] Scotus came to an 
inglorious fate. In A Vindication of the Histo- 
riographer of the University of Oxford (Anthony 
& Wood), written by E. D., we read :— 

“One passage, among the rest, I shall here set down, 
written by Richard Layton, or Leighton, one of the 
commissioners. His letter, dated the 12th of September, 





1535, and directed to Thomas Cromwell, secretary of 
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state, (wherein is mention made of some of the mad 
work they had done relating to the works of the famous 
Joh. Dans Scotus,) tells you thus, ‘We have set Dunc 
in Boccardo, (meaning a prison in Oxon so called,) and 
have utterly banished him Oxford for ever, with all his 
blind glosses, and is now made a common servant to 
every man, fast nailed up upon posts in all common- 
houses of easement, Id quod occulis meis vidi. And the 
second time we came to New-college, after we had 
declared their injunctions, we found all the great quad- 
rant-court full of the leaves of Dunce, the winds blowing 
them into every corner, and there we found one Mr 
Greenfeld, of Buckinghamshire, gathering part of the 
said book-leaves (as he said) therewith to make him 
scuels, or blaunsheers, to keep the deer within the 
wood, thereby to have the better cry with his hounds, 
&ec.” Thus, Richard Layton: which things were mostly 
done by Dr. John London, another commissioner, at 
that time warden of New-college, who spared not to 
abuse his founder, college, university, and his conscience, 
to gain favour from great persons, and wealth into his 
ure, 

“Lf so be the said commissioners had such disrespect 
for that most famous author J. Duns, who was so much 
admired by our predecessors, and so difficult to be 
understood, that the doctors of those times, namely Dr. 
William Roper, Dr. John Kynton, Dr. William Mowse, 
&e.. professed, that in twenty-eight years study they 
could not understand him rightly, (as John Bale, an 
inveterate enemy to that author, and to Romanists,* re- 
ports), what then had they for others of inferior note 
Truly, [have very good reason to think, that the said 
commissioners made sad havock in the university at 
that time, and were not wanting, upon all occasions, to 
give an ill report of learning and learned men. So it 
was, that what the wisdom of former times did advance 
end cry up, the peevish and base humour of these (1535) 
did decry and run down ; such is the world’s career.” 


Illustrations of this subject may be seen in the 
facetious prints of Rowlandson and other carica- 


turists. o me 


There was an earlier patent than 1799 to Binns. 
There was one granted in December, 1789, to Mr. 
Thos. Ronntier for an improvement in the construc- 
tion of water-closets. This is described in vol. xi. 
of the Repertory of Arts. It should be observed 
that this is a portable water-closet. The fixture 
with a cistern is no doubt much older. 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Let me direct the attention of CHancettor 
Harixeton to my Index Expurgatorius Angli- 
eanus (published by J. R. Smith, Soho Square) for 
an account of the condemnation of Sir John Har- 
ington’s New Discovery of a Stale Subject. It may 
perhaps interest him as well as others. 


W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


A Marpen Assize (5" §, vi. 287.)—This was 
when no criminal was left for execution. In York- 
shire the attendants of the judge demanded and 
received (not gloves, but) “glove money,” and five 
guineas were always paid them, until such fees 


So in The Works of the Learned, ke., London, 1691» 
qu. p. 7.” 





were abolished by a statute of 15 & 16 Victoria, 
Of late the less expensive gift of actual gloves has 
come into fashion in cases where there is no 
prisoner to try ; but the old fee was probably a 
commutation of a liberal distribution of gloves on 
what must have been considered a very rare occa- 
sion,—an assize without an execution. This 
glove money was paid by the sheriff, but not re- 
paid by the Crown. I transcribe from a “ bill of 
cravings ” :— 

“Claimed, for conveying by habeas corpus under a 
strong guard J. G., committed for stealing 4 G., from the 
Castle of York to the City of York, at the assizes held 
12 Mar., 1749, 22. 2s.: allowed, 12. Also paid the 
Judge’s officers at the summer assizes for gloves, accord- 
ing to custom, the said J. G. being capitally convicted 
and reprieved, 5/. 5s.: allowed, nil.” 

W. G. 


“Faccrotati ET Forcettii Lexicon” (5 §, 
vi. 107, 214, 298.)—Only two complete editions of 
this work have been printed in Italy during the 
present century, viz., in 1805 and 1823-31. Two 
others have been begun—one at Prati in 1858, the 
other at Padua in 1859—both issued in parts, and 
neither having yet reached more than half-way 
through the alphabet. As to any of these editions 
having been “ shipped for London and wholly lost 
at sea,” your correspondent S. T. P. has been 
altogether misinformed. The edition which has 
been described to him as “ mutilated in the edit- 
ing” is doubtless the German edition (4 vols. folio, 
Schneeberg und Zwickau, 1829-35), of which the 
remaining stock was sold some years afterwards at 
a very reduced price to a bookseller at Frankfort. 
From time to time copies found their way to this 
country, and a London bookseller having on one 
occasion bought a number—I forget now how 
many, but may safely venture to say not more 
than fifty copies—this parcel was lost on the 
voyage from Hamburg. Fr. Norcare. 

Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


More than twenty years ago I gave some account 
of this noble work, which careless readers call 
“Facciolati” (Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology, Cambridge, 1855, iii. 279-283, where I 
bore testimony to the “ accuracy and elegance” of 
Mr. Bailey’s edition). At the present moment two 
rival editions are in the press, and as I am, per- 
haps, the only man in England that takes in both, 
I am bound to answer this query. The edition of 
Franc. Corradini, published at Padua, has advanced 
to Oceanensis (vol. iii. p. 464); it adds to the 
earlier editions the supplements of Freund and 
Klotz, but cannot be compared for completeness 
to the edition of De Vit, published at Prato, of 
which the last part published (down to vi. 280) 
reaches to ventus; it has also an invaluable Ono- 
masticon (last part, ii. 496, ends with the barbarous 
Criscins). Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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Brstiograpnuy or “ Puncn anp Jupy” (3™ §. 
ii. 387, 476 ; 5™ S. vi. 296.)\—Mippie Tempiar 
inquires as to the Wonderful Drama of Punch and 
Judy, published by Ingram in 1854, written by 
“Papernose Woodensconce, Esq.,” illustrated by 
“The Owl,” which he rightly designates as excel- 
lently calculated to be childhood’s delight. And 
he asks of “The Owl,” who was he? The “ad- 
mirably humorous illustrator” was Charles Henry 
Bennett, who was some time employed on Punch. 
I had the pleasure of introducing him to Mark 
Lemon, and, indeed, when a boy, published a 
happily forgotten work with him—his first work 
and mine—at my own cost and loss. His “Selection 
of Species,” after Darwin's suggestion, of animals, 
in a graduated series of illustrations, turning into 
selfish-looking and animal men, and his “ Shadows,” 
men throwing the shadows of animals to whose 
nature they approximated, were his most subtle 
works. He was for a time called “Shadow 
Bennett.” The first series, the “Darwin” pictures, 
delighted the readers of that excellent paper, the 
Illustrated Times. Mr. Bennett also is remem- 
bered by an illustrated Bunyan, to which my 
friend Canon Kingsley, who thought very highly 
of the young artist, wrote a preface. “ Papernose 
Woodensconce” was also one of my early com- 
panions in literature—Robert Brough, whose poems 
are too genuinely fine to be forgotten, and whose 
prose was often full of point and wit. The 
dialogue in this little book, which both by author 
and artist was regarded simply as a “ pot-boiler,” 
is certainly not without its merit. I have several 
of Mr. Bennett’s drawings. 

J. Hatn Friswett. 


Otp Srarmvep Gtiass at Strretiey, Norts 
(5% S. vi. 248.)—2. I should say St. Mary of 
Egypt, often confounded with St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, but represented as an old woman. 3. St. 
Etto is represented with cattle round him. 5. St. 
Bartholomew ; more than probable. 6. Undoubt- 
edly St. Jerome. YRAM. 


Bisnor Turrtwat (5% §. vi. 208.)—The verses 
inquired for may be those given below. They 
appeared, so far as my memory serves, in a Glamor- 
gapshire newspaper, the Merthyr Guardian, about 
thirty-six years ago. The “ Welsh metre,” which it 
is attempted to imitate, is called “Englyn Unodl 
Union,” and in the above-named newspaper there 
appeared about that period an explanation of the 
said metre, spread over many numbers, and therein, 
I fancy, the above lines were inserted. The re- 
printing of that explanation in a pamphlet form 
might be useful to those Englishmen who may 
wish for some information as to Welsh prosody. 
The best work to which I can refer them now is 
Dr. John David Rhys’ Welsh Grammar, London, 
1592, pp. 156-166,.— 





“ Please the pigs, the Whigs have a wish real 
Religion to nourish ; 
Angel-like, in pure English, 
For Welsh souls will Thirlwal! fish. 
Yes, ale-drinking bards will drop their Eng)yns 
For their English Bishop : 
When they see cannie Connop, 
Over rills and hills they ’Il hop. 
Leeks, I ween, more green will be growing, ale 
Will always be flowing : 
Harpers, crowders be crowing,— 
Sprightlier e’en the goats will spring ! 
Long life to his wife I wish, if any 
Fine woman he cherish : 
Flaringly may both flourish, 
And feed on love, ‘ loaves and fish.’ 
May they indeed be breeding fair Vicars 
For vacancies suiting, 
And Rectors bright delighting 
Rich tithes from Taffy to wring.” 


R. & —. 


“Wicks”: “Greenwicu”: “ Nook,” &c. (5 
S. vi. 271, 272.)—That the Gaelic wie (qy. wig) is 
cognate with, not “ Anglicized into,” wick and wich 
is probable enough. Nook, however, may safely 
be coupled with another Gaelic word niuc, “a 
corner,” and does not need to be explained on the 
theory of its having lost an n (like adder, apron, 
&c.). But will Dr. Mackay tell us why it is 
necessary to go to a Celtic source for the origin of 
the first syllable of Green-wich, 1.¢., why it cannot 
mean the green corner as well as the “ sun-corner” ? 
I do not think (though here I speak diffidently) 
that Gaelic would form such a compound as Grian- 
wic; I fancy it would be Uic na greine by analogy 
of similar names. And are all our other English 
greens derived from the Gaelic word for the sun, 
e.g., is Turnham Green really Tighearn na greine, 
“the Sun-Lord,” from some former Baal worship 
on that spot, or is Bethnal Green Beatha na greine, 
“the sun’s life” or “sun’s welcome”? Lastly, 
what has Greenwich, as a matter of fact, to do with 
the sun at all? Dr. Macxay’s last sentence really 
does demand an explanation. He says, “ Grian- 
uich, the sun-corner, the solstice, or place of the 
sun.” What can this mean? I remember, when 
a very little boy, puzzling over the phrase “ longi- 
tude east from Greenwich,” and thinking there 
must be some mysterious reason why the said lon- 
gitude should be reckoned from that spot rather 
than from any other ; but my perplexity did not 
last long. Is it possible that Dr. Mackay can 
mean anything of this kind? I pause for a reply. 

ScEprTicvs. 


Cromwetu’s Arms AND Pepicree (5™ §. vi. 
127.)—The genealogy and matrimonial connexions 
of the Cromwell family were very fully gone into 
by the late Oliver Cromwell, Esq. (the last lineal 
descendant, I believe, of the Lord Protector), in 
his Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and 
of his Sons, Richard and Henry, London, Long- 
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The family descents will be found in 
J. H. I. 


man, 1820. 
chapter viii. 


(5S. v. 48.)—3rd query. A. Brunet 
(Regal Armorie of Great Britain, 1839, p. 192) 
states the cross of St. George to have been adopted 
by Henry V., in imitation of the oriflamme of 
France (az., semé de fleurs-de-lys or, a cross latin 
gu.), which was then changed by Charles VII. toa 


Herarpic (5" 


standard of white cloth, charged with a cross 
argent. HIRONDELLE. 


“THe rest oF Boopn” (5 §. v. 489.)—The 
author of this poem was the late John A. Dorgan, 
of Philadelphia. His works were published in 
that city in 1862, and met with more favour from 
critics than from the populace, though the book 
would not now be easy to obtain. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 

[Our correspondent is good enough to write :—“ If 
Vav will furnish me his name and address, I will procure 
and forward to him a copy of Mr. Dorgan’s poems.”] 


Anevs Earts (5 §. vi. 206.)—With reference 
to the article on this subject, I would desire to 
draw attention to a practice which I regret to say 
is becoming common, and an instance of which 
occurs in the article referred to. The Earl of 
Wharncliffe is there called Earl Wharncliffe, the 
“of” being left out. I could give many other 
instances which have come under my notice lately. 
The late Earl of Dalhousie, one of the Angus earls 
referred to, was often called Earl Dalhousie ; and 
the present Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
is frequently misnamed in the newspapers Earl 
Derby. I also observed some time ago the 
Countess of Carnwath figuring as Countess Carn- 
wath. Again, Mr. Anthony Trollope, who is 
usually correct in matters of this kind, in one of 
his novels calls his heroine Countess Lovel and 
Countess of Lovel indiscriminately. I need 
scarcely say that “earl” is a territorial title, and 
that the “of” should never be omitted except in 
the rare cases where the title and the family name 
are the same, such as Earl Craven and Earl Russell. 
An equally objectionable practice, that of leaving 
out the Christian name of baronets, is also be- 
coming common. Sir J. G. Tollemache Sinclair 
and Sir Archibald Douglas Steuart have been 
appearing lately in the public prints as Sir Tolle- 
mache Sinclair and Sir Douglas Steuart; and 
lately, in the obituary of the Illustrated London 
News, Sir William Home Gordon, of Embo, was 
called Sir Home Gordon. Thesemay appear matters 
of minor importance; but it seems to me that 
correctness is never to be despised. R. C. W. 


Ireton THE Recicipe (5 §, vi. 287.)—While 
searching for traces of the Washington family last 


year, I made a note of an epitaph in the curious | 








old church of Brigham, near Cockermouth, which 
may be of some interest to A. E. L. L. It is in 
memory of Henricus Swinburne, of Henthwait, 
who married Margaret Ireton, of Ireton. He died 
A.D. 1633, aged fifty-five :— 
“ Sickness and death, fear, sorrow, time, and fate, 

In vain ye think men to accumulate 

With woes ; for Time, by curious Fate, to men, 

By all their hast, add but eternitie. 

And this late living earth ne'er found that rest 

Which now I do enjoy among the blest. 

And fear and grief, you taught me faith and hope, 

Which me transport beyond sin’s horoscope ; 

And death and sickness, thanks, 

You did divide me from this vain world, 

And have with heaven supplied me.” 


F. B. 


In my random notes I find the five children 
of Henry Ireton were Henry, Elizabeth, Jane, 
Bridget, and Mary. The last named married 
Nathaniel Carter, of Yarmouth. I have not the 
date of the birth or death of either of them, ex- 
cept of the death of Bridget, in 1727. She married 
Thomas Bendish, through whom, by intermarriage, 
came the present Berners family. My means of 
research at home are very limited. 

Georce WHITE. 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


The name of the lady referred to in the last 
inquiry was Mary ; but she was not the daughter 
of Ireton, but of his widow (Bridget Cromwell), 
by her second husband, General Fleetwood. 


J. L. C. 


The youngest daughter of Ireton was named 
Mary. She married John Carter, Esq., Bailiff of 
Great Yarmouth in 1642 and again in 1657, and by 
him, who died in 1667, aged seventy-two, had two 
sons—John, who died 1700, aged seventy-two ; 
and Nathaniel, who died 1722, aged eighty-seven, 
both of whom without issue. 





All the family are 
buried in St. Nicholas’s Church, Great Yarmouth. 
E. S. RB. 


Miuitary Harts (5 §. vi. 309.)—The conical 
hats, such as those represented on the heads of the 
Guards in Hogarth’s “ March to Finchley” (A.D. 
1745), were in use in the British army long before 
the time of William III. Evelyn, in his Diary, 
June 29, 1678, in recording a visit to the encamp- 
ment on Hounslow Heath, states :— 

“ Now were brought into service a new sort of soldiers, 
called Grenadiers, who were dexterous in flinging hand 
grenados ; they had furred caps with coped crowns like 
Janizaries, which made them look very fierce, and some 
had long hoods hanging down, as we picture fools.""—Vol. 
ii. 119, ed. 1850. 

8. D. 5. 


Avuprey’s Works (5" §. vi. 229.)—The Liber B. 
has not yet been discovered, so far as I know. 
J. E. Jackson. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 
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“ PaTERNOSTER” Fisnine Tackie (5™ §. vi. 
249.)—In Hofland’s British Angler's Manual, I 
find :— 

“ The paternoster is a line used for perch fishing, made 
of strong gut, and should be connected with a running 
line by a fine steel swivel. It contains three hooks 
placed at equal distances from each other; the first near 
the bottom, where a small plummet of lead is fixed to 
sink the line, and the others each from eighteen inches 
to two feet apart. The hooks are so contrived by swivels 
as to revolve round the line, and thereby give play to the 
live minnows with which they are to be baited.” 

Paternoster is the name applied to the rosary of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and especially to 
every eleventh bead, which is larger than the rest, 
at the recurrence of which a Pater noster must be 
repeated, an Ave Maria being said at each of the 
intervening ones. Perhaps some fancied resem- 
blance to this string of beads, in the baited hooks 
and plummet so attached to the line, suggested 


. 


the name. R. Y. S. 


A paternoster for fishing is a line fitted with 
several hooks, each attached to a tiny wooden 
roller, through which the line runs, like a bead. 
Hence its similarity to a rosary, for which Pater- 
noster is a synonym. Paternoster Row, it is said, 
is so called from shops for the sale of rosaries for- 
merly in it. J. L. Fisu. 

St. Margaret Pattens, City. 


“Angle for them [2.¢. —— about midwater with 
fine tackle, a line that is called a paternoster, having 
five or six small hooks, about five or six inches above 
each other, baited with different sorts of baits.” — Angling 
in all its Branches reduced to a Complete Science, by 
Samuel Taylor, Gent. (London, Longman & Rees, 1800, 
8vo.), p. 128. 

This shows the meaning of the word, but I 
cannot even suggest the origin of its use in this 
sense, Mippie Tempuiar. 


— 


At the article “ Pater.” in his dictionary, Littré 
has :— 
“4°. Pater noster, nom vulgaire de la canne de |’Inde, 
dont les grains servent 4 faire des chapelets ou rosaires.” 
Henri GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 


Umpretias (5" §. vi. 202, 313.)—Swift, in A 

City Shower, 1710, says :— 

“The tucked-up semstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides.” 
Can any of your readers furnish a still earlier 

allusion to it? Dr. Spens was the first to use it in 

Edinburgh ; Jameson, a surgeon, was the first to 


will be able to supply the dates of his birth and 


death. E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant. 


“La Psycnotocig DE SHAKsPEARE” (5" §, 
vi. 268.)—If my recollection serve me, the words 
which Voltaire would have inscribed at the foot 
of each page of Racine were vrai, beau, touchant. 

MippiLe Tempuar, 

Bradford. 


Voltaire used to say that the only adequate way 
of criticizing Racine was to write at the foot of 
each page of his works, “ Beau! sublime! har- 
monieux !” Henri GAvUSssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


“Tne Harmonious Biacxsmita” (5 §. vi. 
286.)—The celebrated Waltham MS. in the British 
Museum, written by John Wylde, Precentor of 
Waltham Abbey about a.p. 1400, contains a 
treatise, De Origine et Effectu Musice, in which 
the author says, “ Tubal Cain kept a smith’s shop, 
and invented music ; moreover, he found out the 
proportions of consonances by the sound of ham- 
mers used by his brother, who was also a worker 
in iron.” W. H. Cummrines. 

Arts Club. 


The lines quoted by Quivis are not in the 
Dreme, commonly but, as I believe the best 
authorities are now agreed, erroneously ascribed 
to Chaucer, but in his Boke of the Duchesse :— 

“ Lamekys sone Tuballe, 
That founde out firste the art of songe, 
For as hys brothres hammers ronge 
Upon hys anvelet up and downe 
Thereof he tooke the firste sowne.” 
Vv. 1161-5. 
Fr. NorGate. 

Bedford Street, Strand. 

Tue “ Breecurs Biste” anp Caaucer (5 §, 
vi. 286.)—I believe the word “ breeches,” as ap- 
plied to the sewing together of the fig leaves by 
Adam and Eve, first appeared in print in Vo- 
raigne’s Golden Legende, printed by Caxton in 
1483 ; but it was employed in manuscript a cen- 
tury before this in Wiclif’s translation of the 
Vulgate ; so that this was in reality the first 
“Breeches Bible,” as well as the first English 
translation, although (and with shame be it said) 
it was never printed till 1850. MEpWEIG. 


“Nuc Venates” (5™ §. vi. 268.)—I know 
the following editions of Nuge Venales, sive The- 





use it in Glasgow, 1780. Hanway, born 1712, was 
not the first to use it in London, as we see it was 
common in 1710. They were slow times, indeed, 
when so handy and useful an introduction as the 
umbrella took more than sixty years to travel from 
London to Glasgow. I do not know when Dr. 
Spens lived ; perhaps some of your correspondents 


saurus ridendi et jocandi, ad gravissimos severis- 
simosque viros, patres melancholicorum, conscrip- 
tus :—1644, 1648, 1663, 1681, 1689, 1710, 1720; 
Londini, 1741; all 12mo. The editions of 1644 
and 1663 do not contain the Pugna Porcorum, 
which is in the edition of 1648 (no place, but pub- 
lished in Holland) and the others. In that of 
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1681, Theses de Hasione et Hasibili qualitate is 

wanting. The edition of 1720 is more complete 

than the others, having the short poem, Canum 

cum Cattis certamen., Henri GAvsseron. 
Ayr Academy. 


St. Austin’s Stone (5 §. vi. 287.)—In the 
Month in Yorkshire of my excellent friend Mr. 
Walter White, a book which I commend to the 
notice of those interested in the county who have 
it not already, I find the following passage :— 

“ Drewton, a neighbouring village, marks, as it is said, 
the site of Druids’-town, where a stone about twelve feet 
in height yet standing was so much yenerated by the 
natives, that Augustine stood upon it to preach, and 
erected a cross thereupon that the worshipper might 
learn to associate it with a purer faith. It is stili known 
as Austin’s Stone.”—A Month in Yorkshire, by Walter 
White (London, Chapman & Hall, 1858, 8vo.), p. 49. 

Mippie Temriar. 





Pror. Witson’s Essays (5 §. vi. 287.) —Prof. 
Wilson wrote a brilliant series of papers on Spen- 
er’s Faeris (ucene. They will be found in Black- 
rood’s Magazine as follows :—No. 1, November, 


1833 ; No. 2, September, 1834; No. 3, Novem- 
ber, 1834; No. 4, December, 1834; No. 5, 
January, 1835; No. 6, March, 1835. It is much 


to be regretted that these have not been published 
in the collected edition of his works. 
G. W. Napier. 


Alde rley Edge. 


“Toe Roprap” (5" §. vi. 308.)—This poem, 
which is by no means devoid of merit, was not 
written by George Colman the younger. I do not 
know who was the author, although I possess the 
original MS., and could give its history. J. C. 
Hotten printed The Rodiad in a neat little vol., 
which did not of course get into the hands of the 
trade generally ; but curiously enough he misspelt 
the author’s name, giving it as Coleman instead of 
Colman. The whole thing then is a supercherie. 
I may add that “ Cooper,” author of the History of 
the Kod, is also an assumed name. Aris. 


Harvest Home Cry (5 §. vi. 286.)—In Hol- 
derness one form of harvest home cry is— 


** We have her, we have her, at our town end, 
A gallon of ale aud a crown to spend.” 
J. §. 


“Evertir pomum” ror “Everrit pomum” 
5 8. vi. 207, 278.)—The reading evertit is in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels (and Rushworth), and is 
rendered ymbstyres. Is this the “Saxon” of 
Erasmus? The Corpus and Hatton MSS. of the 
Gospels render “ awent hyre hus,” apparently from 
the same reading ; cf. “awendan, vertere,” Benson’s 
Somner’s Vocabularium. O. W. Tancock. 

I have in my library the following editions of 


the Biblia Latina, in all of which evertit is printed 
for everrit, viz. :— 





Siblia Sacra A beato Hieronim. Venetia, 1484. 

Biblia cum concordantiis. Venice, 1519. 

Biblia sacra cum concordantiis, &c. Impressa Lug- 
duni: per Jacobum Sacon. Expésis notabilis viri Antonii 
Koberger Nurembergensis. 1521. 

Biblia Sacra. Paris, 1552. 

The Biblia Sacra, printed at Basil in 1590, reads 
euertit in the text, but a marginal note gives 
euerrit. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


In an edition revised by John Benedict, theolo- 
gian of Paris, printed there in 1552, and sold by 
C. Guillard and W. Desboys at the “ Golden Sun,” 
Rue St. Jacques, evertit occurs in the text (Luke 
xv. 8), and everrit as a correction in the margin. 

J. E. Jackson. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 


Rotuier Skates (5™ §. v. 509 ; vi. 36.)—Roller 
skates would appear to have been in use much 
longer than is generally imagined, and may pro- 
bably be traced back to the last century. <A certain 
M. Perrine, who undertook for a wager to skate 
across the gardens of the Tuileries in August, 
1829, is said to have worn these articles, but with 
three wheels, and “the Ravel family” in 1840 
were said, for twenty years past, to have used 
similar skates in one of their ingenious dramas, 


The Skaters of Wilna. JL 


“ PLAYING THE BEAR” AS A WORCESTERSHIRE 
Expression : THE Bearcrort Faminy (5" §. v. 
485; vi. 36, 294.)\—W. M. M.’s theory that 
“ Bearcroft” owes its origin to the bear is un- 
tenable. Mr. Epwin Less’s suggestion that it is 
connected with bare, i.e. barren, is equally un- 
natural. The spelling “ Berecroft,” still common, 
epresents the older form, and proves at a glance 
that Bearcroft simply means the barley-croft, and 
thus is akin to Ryecroft (rye), Bancroft (bean), 
and Whiteraft or Whitcroft (wheat or white). A 
five minutes’ inspection of the Hundred Rolls or 
Parliamentary Writs will always prevent mistaken 
guesses of this kind. C. W. Barps ey. 

Manchester. 


I cannot help feeling surprised that any explana- 
tion should be required of so simple and common 
a word. Bear, bere, bar, is the A.-S. and old 
English name for barley, and is still used in Scot- 
land and the north of England. So the Scottish 
song, — 

« Bannocks of bear meal, 
Cakes of crowdy.” 

“ The infield was sometimes sown with oats, commonly, 
however, with bear, hence it still retains the appellation 
of bear-land.”—Agl. Survey of Galloway. 


Bearcroft, Barcroft, Ryecroft, Woodcroft, 
Meadowcroft, &c., are common names in many 
parts, and explain themselves. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
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“ AMALGAMATE” (5 §,. vi, 68, 195.)—In the 
Companion to the Alman tc, 1845, p- 110, it is 
said, “ The Board of Trade 
for amalgamating differen Tin 3”; and reference 
is made to the Fifth Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons on Railways (which I fin 1, | 





in the Index of Parliamentary Papers, is No. 318 
of Session 1844), Possibly the minutes of evi- 
dence appended to that Report may throw light 
on the beginning of the use of the word in the 


sense now inquired after. It seems 
word which Mr. Geors l 





King,” would be glad to introduce, as being of 
more _ ing sound than the appropriate and 
iffic expression, * cor dation” or “ union. 
The statute book, I think, was for a long time 
kept free from the inti n of the word. In 


1845, there were Acts “for authorizing the con- 
solidation of the Sheffield and Rotherham Railway 
with the Midland Railway”; “for uniting the 
Sankey Brook k Navigation wit 
and Runcorn Gap Railway”; “for the consolida- 








tion of the Yarmouth and Norwich, and Norwich 
and Brandon, Railway Companies,” &c. The word 
however, gradually in; and now it has a 


parliamentary inter; 
Clauses Act of 1863. 


1 by the Railways 
¢ ee ee. 
or Which 18 appro 





priated to “ amalg imi . ' 

As regards the history of the use of the word in 
other than the original sens¢ , I have not at “ nd 
an early edition of J¢ hnsot yn’s Dictionary, but in 


the edition of 1818, Todd, it is suid the id 
is “also used figuratively,” and the quotation 
from Burke appears which is given by H. B. M. 
In French the figurative use dates from an early 
period. Littré give Ss, in the fifteenth century, 
“Car si ne fais purs corps et ame, Ja ne 
bonne amalgame. La Font. 460.” 

The word has now, like “inaugurate.” “ deci- 
mate,” “ovation,” &c., become a favourite with 
writers who regard sound in pre ference to accuracy. 
A droll instance occurs in a Neweastle penny 
paper (the Chronicle) of Sept. 15, 1876, in a para- 
graph respecting claimants to property “said to 
have been left to the descendants of the Feather- 
stone family of Weardale.” A meeting, it is said, 
was held “for the purpose of the desce ndants of 
the late Thomas Featherstone and the family of 
the Featherstonhaughs conferring as to the utility 
of an amalgamation of the two families” ; and it 
was agreed that there should be a further meeting 

“ for the purpose of taking steps for the amalga- 
mation of the vartous claimants. , 





R. R. Dess. 
Wallsend. 


vill examine all plans | 


of Dublin, purchased 5,000 acres of land there in 
1703. He does not appear to have come over, but 
Robert Strettell of the same place was a wealthy 
merchant in Philadelphia, alderman of the city 
in 1748 and several years after, mayor in 1752. 
He died about 1761, leaving a widow, Philotesia, 
land several children, Amos John, Aen ‘ al 
Poane es, wife of Isaac Jones. John Was afterwards 
|a merchant in London. Robert Strettell was 


evidently a gentleman of good education. He 
| be piu | among other things, “my chaise, chaise 
horse, household furniture, and books (ex- 
cept my ‘aun Bible), my Grek, Latin, and 
French authors.” Philotesia Strettell’s will (1782) 


| contains some interesting details of plate, which 
| with other particulars I shall be glad to send 
A. B. of Edinburgh if he will send me his address. 
Wititram Joun Ports. 
| Camden, New Jersey 


THERE ARE ELMS AND ELMS” (5% §,. vy. 168, 
215. The earliest instance of this mode of speec h 
that I can find is Prov. xx. 10. The English is, 
‘Divers weights and divers measures, both of 
them are alike abomination to the law”; the 
Hebrew is, “ Eben v’ eben, ephah v’ ephab,” &c. ; 
the Latin, “ Pondus et pondus, mensura et men- 
sura,” “c, The phrase is Hebrew ; we have ex- 
amples of it in St. Mark’s gospel, vi. 7 and 40, where 
| it is transferred to the Greek. 

E. Leaton BLenkrnsorr. 





Astony Watsu (5S. v. 389, 455.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from King James’s Army Lists, 
“ Infantry,” by John D’alton, second edition, vol. ii 
p. 263, may be of use :— 

“In the succeeding July, 1745, when by the aid of 
Walsh, a merchant in Nantes, who was an Irish refugee, 
Prince Charles Edward embarked in the last effort to re- 
cover the crown of his ancestors,” &c. 


Hobart Town. 


Country Superstitions (5 8. v. 266, 433.)— 
I do not gather from your correspondents’ notes 
what was to be done with the bacon, but in the 
neighbouring county of Oxford I recently came 
across the practice of curing a cow that was down 
after calving, by making an incision in the tail, 
and inserting a piece of bacon therein. 

tT. 36 

Shinfield Grove. 

“ PINCHING BY THE LITTLE FINGER” (5" 8. vi. 
108, 214.)—When I was a boy, I remember often 
pinching and being pinched. Boys pinched the 
little finger of girls, and vice versd, to see whether 
they could keep a secret or not. If any one 





Srrerarit or Srrerrect Faminy (4% §, xi, 
14, 63, 206.)— The Strettells of Dublin were among 
the respectable Irish Quaker fa mnilien settled e: arly 
in Pennsylvania. “ Amos Strett » merchant | 


screamed out under the operation, it wasa sign that 
the person so pinched could not keep a secret, and 
vice versd. Of course boys pinched harder than 
girls, and so the latter were deemed unworthy of 
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confidence. I believe the like operation was per- 
formed by lovers to try each other’s constancy. 
E. Leaton BLeNK1Nsopr. 


Battie or Wican Lane (5™ §. vi. 168, 235.) 
—I concur with P. P. in thinking that a blunder 
has been made in “ restoring” the last line of the 
inscription, and that instead of “obligation on,” it 
should have been “ oblation to” “ the whole family 
of the Tyldesleys.” Joun Carrie. 

Bolton, 


Tue Sorwame Brewirr (5" §. vi. 127, 234.)— 
Is not Camden in error in assigning the he coat 
to the family of Casans, and should not the words 
Jirst and last in the extract quoted by Mr. WaLKER 
be transposed? We find the arms of Cussans 
given by Mr. Cussans himself in his Handbook of 
Heraldry as—Or, a double-headed eagle displayed 
gu. HIRONDELLE. 


Cromwet. Famiry (5 §, vi. 229, 292.)—In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1767, pp. 574-5, is 
a list of Cromwells, extracted from the parish 
registers of St. John’s, Huntingdon. It is carried 
down to 1636, but there may be later entries at 
Huntingdon. Epmunp M. Boy e. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


Tue Prep Pirer or Hametin (5" §, vi. 61, 
175.)—There is a version of this tale given in an 
old Latin collection of facetiz, which runs thus :— 

* De Diabolo horrenda historia.—De Diabolo recitatur 
vera historia ante annos nondum ducentos in Saxonia 
facta, ubi Diabolus specie humana in oppidum Hammeln 
ingressus, et se omnes mures maiores educturum esse 
pollicitus est. Tandem die Maria Magdalene iterum 
egressus est, et fistulando allexit ad se pueros et puellas 
magno numero, et cum omnibus euanuit, ita ut nemo 
scire potuerit, quo pueri et puellw peruenissent.” 

In his Tocorum otque Seriorum, tum Novorum, 
tum Selectorum atque Memorabilium Centurie 
Aliquot Otho Melander makes the above 
his 365th narrative. The edition I am citing is 
that published at Nurnberg, in 1643 (the same 
date as Howell’s letter referred to by Morn); but 
the authority quoted is D. Selneccer. in Genesin, 
p. 79, item p. 165. What date does the latter 
work bear? The tale is told in the Isle of Wight 
(Elder's Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight).* 

Davin FirzGera.p, 

Hammersmith. 


In Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight, by 
Abraham Elder, Esq., 1843, this story is told as a 
legend of Newtown, in the island. The Hamel 
story is quoted as a parallel case, and an extract 
from Verstegan’s account is given. I have before 
now asked unsuccessfully in “N, & Q.” who 


* Since the above was written the writer has re ad 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s chapter on “ The Piper of Hame!n ” 
(Curious Myths, 1873). He refers to Thorpe and Grimm 
for a full examination of the story. 





“ Abraham Elder, Esq.,” was or is. His book is 
clever and interesting; but it does not appear 
how far the stories told by him are really local 
legend, and how far they are due to his own 
fancy or to the folk-lore of places other than the 
island. A. J. M. 


Marriace Custom (5S. v. 408; vi. 93, 156, 
178.)—Hence perhaps the phrase (to be found in 
so many hundreds of old plays and novels, usually 
in the mouth of some hard-hearted paterfamilias), 
“Tf you want her, you must take her in her 
smock!” Sometimes it was the ardent swain 
who cried, “I’d marry her in her smock!” The 
locution was revived some few years ago in a play 
by two eminent hands, and a daily paper accused 
the authors of indelicacy. They should, I sup- 
pose, have said chemise. Mippte Tempvar. 


“ Gonprpert” (5™ §, v.449; vi. 54.)—E. H. A. 
ignores the more important piece of introductory 
matter in the 1651 or first complete edition (large 
4to.) of this “Heroick Poem”:—viz., “The 
Answer of Mr. Hobbes to Sir Will. D’Avenant’s 
Preface before Gondibert.” The preface is dated 
“From the Louvre in Paris, January 2, 1650” ; 
the answer is dated “ Paris, Jan. 10,1650.” Then 
follow the commendatory verses of Waller and of 
Cowley “ Upon his two first Books.” 

On the fly-leaf of my copy is written :— 

“R. Potter. 1743. Pr. 3s. 

Infelix autem (quidam nam szpe reperti) 

Viribus ipse suis temere qui fisus, et Arti, 

Externz quasi opis nibil indigus, "abnegat audax 

Fida sequi veterum Vestigia, dum sibi Prada 

Temperat heu ! nimium, atque alienis parcere crevit 

Vana Superstitio, Phoebi sine numine Cura. 

Viva.” 

A later purchaser paid 11. 10s. for the volume. 
I gave but 8s. 6d. for it. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Curtovs Wits (5" §. vi. 63, 232.)—In the 
will of William Millar, described as Bell Heytau 
(Heytaur, that is Bell. yetter—zetter, or founder), 
1506, is a clause :—“I bequeath one trental* to 
be celebrated on the day of my death,” with some 
trifle to the church, &c. 

In the will of Thomas Newcome, his successor, 
1520, Leicester, is this :-— 

“Item. I will that a trental be celebrated in the said 
Church of All Saints on the day of my obit. On the 
same day there be distributed to the poor 30 shillings- 
worth of bread, with nine masses for the salvation of my 
soul,” &c. —Church Bells of Leicestershire. 

M., P. 


Cumberland. 


O’Nemtu’s Banxer (5" S. vi. 68, 195, 237.)— 
Tam indebted to C. W. B. for setting me right 


* Trental (unum trigentale), an office for the dead that 
continued thirty days, or consisted of thirty masses. 
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as to the red hand sinister in the baronets’ arms, 
which I had never thought of distinguishing froni 
O’Neill’s red hand dexter. But the symbol was 
undoubtedly adopted by King James to represent 
Ulster; and the question remains, Why was it 
changed from dexter to sinister? Was it that 
O'Neill maintained absolute sovereignty, while 
the baronets were only subjects?’ I am too little 
versed in heraldry to offer an opinion. 
S. Xs 2. 


ConsTANCE, ELDEST SisTER AND Co-HEIR OF 
rast Lorp Mavutey (5" §. vi. 28, 117, 197), was 
eldest daughter of Peter de Mauley, and sister of 
Peter, fourth and last Baron Mauley, who died 
issueless in 1415, when she became, with her only 
sister Elizabeth, wife of George Salwaine or Sai- 
vin, his co-heir, they being then respectively 
aged thirty and twenty-five years, and amongst 
their descendants and representatives this ancient 
barony, created by writ in 1295, still continues in 
abeyance. Constance de Mauley was twice mar- 
ried—first, to William Fairfax, of Walton ; and 
secondly, to Sir John de Bigot, ancestor, by her, 
of the Bigots of Mulgrave. In the distribution of 
the Mauley estates, Leland says :— 

“ Bigot had the castle of Maugreve (Mulgrave), with 
eight tounelettes therabout the se cost longing to it, 
whereof Seton thereby wasone. Saulwayne had, for his 
vart, the barony of Eggeston on Eske, not far from 
Whitby ; also Lokington-Barugh, not far from Watton- 
on-Hull ryver, and the lordship of Doncaster.” 

But the authorities differ regarding the children 
of these two marriages of Constance, one stating 
of the first, with Fairfax, that “it does not appear 
she had any issue” (Courthope’s Historic Peerage, 
p. 318, ed. 1857) ; while Burke’s Peerage (ed. 1875, 
p. 332) records that she “had issue, from which 
the family of Fairfax of Gilling,” contradicting 
his own previous work on Extinct Peerages (ed. 
1840, p. 345, and ed. 1866, p. 362), where she is 
said to have “had no issue” and s.p.; while Ni- 
colas’s Synopsis of the Peerage (ed. 1825, ii. 421) 
only mentions her two marriages, to Fairfax and 
Bigot. The present heir male and heir general of 
Elizabeth de Mauley and George Salvaine is Lord 
de Mauley, a barony created in 1838, for an account 
of which any peerage can be consulted. 


(. @ 
Richmond. 


Jounson’s “ Dictionary” (5S. v. 188, 355 ; 
vi. 157, 298.)—In Lexiphanes, a clever but coarse 
squib upon Johnson, a Frenchman is introduced 
complaining of the blunders he is led into, and 
the grief he comes to, through trusting the defini- 
tions given by the lexicographer. As to the word 
Excise he tells us :— 

“But no sooner me set footé on shoré, but de grande 
vilain come, and he do searché me, and he take from me 
my Lacé. I aské him, Foutre, vat Diable be you, and 
vor vat yourobé me? He tellé me he be one Officier of 





de Excise, & he do no more dan his duty. Den I say, 
Foutre, dis be de hateful Taxé levied upon de Commodité, 
and you be de Vretché hiré by dose to vom Excise be 
payé. Den he enter ina grand colere, & he striké me, 
& breaké my headé, Jarnie. I tella him, All dat be 
in de Dictionaire of de Docteur J—-n;* but he damn 
me, and de Docteur J——n bot.” 
W. J. Beryuarp Smirtu. 
Temple. 


“Cram” (5% §. vi. 246, 296.)—In the eastern 
parts of Dartmoor, a slab of granite laid across 
a stream to serve as a footpath is called a clam. 
Advantage is generally taken of a spot where the 
banks are high and the stream narrow. No climb- 
ing is necessary. In the central district of North 
Devon a wooden foot-bridge, such as described, is 
called a clapper. I have always thought the root 
involved in both words is the same as that found 
in clamp, clip, in the sense of connecting firmly, 
i.e. the two sides of the stream. Cc. O. B 


Tue Pastorat STAFF WHICH BUDDED (5 §, 
vi. 28, 135.)—The poem entitled Tannhduser; or, 
the Battle of the Buds, it may be as well to note, 
is now ascribed to the present Lord Lytton, “ Ne- 
ville Temple” and “ Edward Trevor” being but a 
double nom de plume of the same person. 

“Toprazit” (5 §. vi. 48, 173, 196.)}—Not 
only an exhaustive account, but a coloured de- 
scriptive illustration of “ Yggdrasill, the Mundane 
Tree,” will be found in Mallet’s Northern Anti- 
quitees, Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. J. H. I. 


“ Ory” (5S. v. 513 ; vi. 116, 197, 237.)—Com- 
pare the Gaelic chorus to the boat song in the 
Lady of the Lake—“ Roderigh vich Alpine dhu, 
ho! ieroe ! ”—where we have, I suppose, the three 
degrees—vich = son ; ho = oe or oy = grandson ; 
teroe = great-grandson. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


A Taames Trisutary (5 §. vi. 168, 253.)— 
Baveley or Beverley Brook is narrow, but has 
made for itself a tolerably deep channel. It 
might well have been the haunt of the beaver in 
earlier days, as it may be for a chance pike at 
present. I saw it often last year, but found its 
waters, where they seemed most attractive, about 
Combe Wood, to be sadly polluted by sewage. 
Still, a few moorhens lurked among the flags and 
sedges. W. J. Beryuarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Mogg’s map, Forty-five Miles round London, 
1829, calls the bridge near the “‘ Nelson” Inn, on 
the road between Morden and Ewell, over the 





* Excise,a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged, not by the common judges of property, but 
wretches hired by those to whom Excise is paid.—John- 
son's Dictionary. 
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little tributary that runs into the Thames 
Barnes Elms, “ Plyford Bridge.” 
W. Purtuirs. 
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Vemorials of the Family of Scott, of Scot's Hall, 
James R. Scott, F.S.A. 
Tuis beautiful volume, of which only 300 copi 

en pri ited, is one to delight the eye of 4 

to make glad both the heart and the head of ag 

gist. We have hardly ever seen so much luxury 
pended on a volume of family memorials, but pee : 
manship is something better still. It is profusely 
trated, not merely by the usual accompanimer o8 ic ! 
a text, but by portraits of distinguished members of 
family during three centuries. The advertisement 

320 of the current volume explains the richness an 
abundance of its contents, and we can only sincerely hoy 
that the cost and pains freely expended will meet with 
corresponding reward. 
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Henry Morley. 
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Selected, Edited, and Arranged 
With Illustrations. (Cassell & 
Morzey here furnishes 500 pages (double columns, 
io, clearly printed, with a capital index 
from the earliest tim down to Ad 
Procter. They contain the gems, or shorter poe 
hundreds of bards. The selection has been admirably 
made, and the volume is a superb contribution to Caszell’s 
Library of English Literature 
The lor’s Horn-Book for the La 
Practical Exposition of the Theory 
Storms; and its Uses to Mariners of 
Parts of the World, shown by Transparent Storm 
Cards and Useful Lessons. By Henry ae ton, 
President of Marine Courts, Calcutta. (F. gate.) 
Any effort that is made to instruct the masters of our 
trading vessels how to avoid storms, how best to manage 
in storms, and how to profit by storms, will naturally 
enlist the sympathy of all living in the British Isles. 
Mr. Piddington’s Sailor’s Horn-Book having reached a 
sixth edition is sufficient evidence that his labours in 
this direction have not been entered on in vain. 


Rhymes, Reasons, and Recollections (Partridge & Co.) 
is from the commonplace books of a sexagenarian, 
Mr. George Biller, who, as he has drawn largely on many 
of our great statesmen and writers, in the present and 
the past, has provided a small volume that can always be 
taken up with interest. Mr. Biller also contributes him- 
self original matter both in prose and verse; with 
regard to the latter, he quaintly observes that it 
“assuredly will never be claimed by any other person.” 

Tere has just issued from the Clarendon Press 
(Macmillan & Co.) An Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, by Jeremy Bentham. It is a 
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for the trouble they have taken), we 
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r drop. er subject in connexion 
ich we have receive: 1 various contributions, 
namely, Bulgarian and Turkish atrocities. Their inser- 
tion would only lead to unpleasant controversy, and 
indeed they are more suited to the columns of the daily 
press than to those of “ N. & Q.” 

J. G.—St. Luke's Day falls 

the weather be summerlike, as it was on the 18th inst., 
it is popularly called “St. Luke’s Little Summer.” St. 
Martin gets equal credit if the weather be warm at 
Martinmas. 

Z. Y.—When the author of EFaéth 
(now more than thirty years ago) the 
risoned by Turkish troops. 

H. H. (A Christmas Carol).—See The Merrie Heart: 
a Collection of Favourite Nursery Rhymes, by M. E. G. 
(Cassell). 
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